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*Trade-mark MUTATION MINK BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 





Virginia Thoren 


It’s a CERULEAN) Season 


Yes, blue is new, so wonderful, so voung and so very fashion-right. CERULEAN* 
brand, EMBA* natural blue mutation mink matches and enhances every costume, 


and makes every moment important everywhere, for years and years to come. 


Colour, fur quality, size and workmanship contribute toa mink garment’ s value 
and determine the retail price. A trusted furrter ts your best adviser. Ask 
for CERULEAN* brand if you want the world’s finest natural blue mink. 


“All About Mink,’”’ 

a 56-page bogklet is yours 

free. Just write to Mutation 

Mink Breeders Association, Dept. S 
530 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y,- 
and enclose 10¢ for mailing 


and handling charges. 


Dress: Hannah Teay 
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INSIDE STORY 


The Arrow is by no means the only 
example of how millions of public 
money have been poured down the 
drain in the misguided name of de- 
fence. In the first of two articles— 
on Page 9 of this issue—Arnold Edin- 
borough examines some shocking 
chapters in the story of the building 
of the Mid-Canada Line. Giving con- 
crete examples of times and places he 
estimates that the taxpayers of this 
country spent some $30 million for 
which they received exactly nothing. 
The second article, in the next issue, 
will tell of the administrative muddle 
which led to this waste. 


Russia seems more determined than 
ever to give, not only British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan, but the 
whole free world a headache if not 
something worse. With an action 
deadline of May 27 the international 
focus is on Berlin. On Pages 16 to 19 
Professor Maxwell Cohen, SN’s cor- 
respondent on Foreign Affairs gives 
the background necessary for a sen- 
sible appraisal of the problem, tells of 
European and U.S. suggested solu- 
tions and lists six important points 
for Canadian consideration. 

Lincoln Spalding a critic whose 
work we expect to see frequently in 
SATURDAY NIGHT—asks an important 
question on Page 14. “How good is 
this National Ballet of ours”, he 
writes, “and how much does it merit 
the title which it bears?”. After a 
crisp and sympathetic examination of 
the Ballet’s recent month in Torento 
he reports that the answer is “a tri- 
umphant yes. If the Canada Council 
never did anything else but give $150,- 
000 to this organization it would have 
justified its existence.” 





Art is now big business and provides 
an opportunity for profit which makes 
even the forward march of the stock 
market look small. Thomas Andrew 
Synott, on Page 20, tells of recent 
auctions in London and New York in 
which prices moved into fantastically 
new highs. Proof of “Art as Modern 
Investment”, for example, is the price 
of $616,000 paid for Cezanne’s “Boy 
in a Red Vest” which the artist had 
sold for $340. 


As other resort areas become more 
prosperous—and therefore crowded— 
Canadians in search of new travel 
experience may well turn their steps 
to South America. On 22 





Page 22 
George McGrath tells the story of 
Colombia. land of the conquistadores 
and of travel bargains which make 
the Canadian dollar most attractive. 











No Complaints 

Anthony West in replying to Senator 
Kennedy seems to have much sound and 
fury. Almost it amounts to “much ado 
about nothing”. 

If known crooks are allowed to refuse 
to answer questions of Investigating Com- 
mittees, pleading the Fifth Amendment, 
then they must be prepared to face the 
logical conclusion as to their actions... 

The investigations of both Dave Beck 
and Hoffa have been turned into a farce 
in great measure because of this Fifth 
Amendment which allows them to refuse 
to answer questions which are pertinent 
to the enquiry. Few people are likely to 
agree with Mr. West that Mr. Hoffa has 
much complaint against his treatment 
by counsel in view of such disclosures as 
have been made and also his whole atti- 
tude towards the investigation. 

VANCOUVER H. KEMP 


The Pay-Off 

R. M. Baiden’s ALCAN aarticle S.N. Feb. 
14th beat around with accidentals but 
evaded the essence of the problem. Just 
why should the U.S. not want Canada to 
trade with Red China? Because the Com- 
munists have promised to break us eco- 
nomically, for one: have stated that they 
would bury us, for another; and are 
generally dedicated to the task of enslav- 
ing all the peoples of the world, for the 
coup de grace. 

In view of the above, “what’s a million 
dollars”? Or, for that matter, what’s 30 
individual cases ? (And SATURDAY 
NiGHT had such a promising future. . . 
before the pay-off!) 

LINDSAY J. G. GAUVREAU 


O Canada! 

The recent discussion in SATURDAY NIGHT 
has not touched on a _ small difficulty 
that applies to many Canadians. Although 
Canada is now their home, it is not their 
“native” land. To overcome this I, a 
new Canadian, amend the first line to 
“O Canada! Our home and adopted land”! 
OTTAWA H. H. WATSON 


May I reply to two of your correspon- 
dents at once? I refer to the letters on 
“O Canada” by D. C. Appelt and D. G. 
Smith. 

Mr. Appelt has a tin ear if he seriously 
maintains that “our home and native land” 
sings “better” than “our home our native 
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Letters 


land.” The unfortunate vocalist has to 
make the switch from the ‘d’ of ‘and’ to 
the ‘n’ of ‘native’. Most of our inarticulate 
singers solve the problem by leaving out 
the ‘d’. The other version is much more 
singable. As for the legalistic alternatives 
he gives in trying to dredge meaning out 
of it, there is as much ambiguity in either. 

Mr. Smith is correct in finding a rela- 
tionship between the tune and a passage 
from Mozart’s “The Magic Flute” but 
this not nearly the Mozart sonata for 
piano in B flat. (I mean the one not usual- 
ly found in the so-called complete sonatas; 
but the one with the violin part added in 
some violin editions.) The second move- 
ment, an air with variations, has an 
eight bar phrase almost identical with 


“O Canada”. 


OAKVILLE RON HAMBLETON 


Deep River 


With all the bungling noted in the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence Seaway, can 
we even be sure that the extra clearance 
guaranteed by Mr. Hees will insure a 
successful opening? The Royal ceremony 
will lose a lot of its impressiveness if Her 
Majesty gets stuck on a sand-bar. 


An extra foot at the bottom of the St. 
Lawrence, like that extra half-inch on 
Cleopatra’s nose, could make a lot of 
difference. 

WINNIPEG Ss. C. CLARKSON 


Picture Lover 


Since reading your estimate of the cost 
of Toronto’s Tintoretto—$10 per square 
inch which the Art Gallery hopes to 
collect by public contribution—I have been 
going into the value per inch of the 
late Cecil B. DeMille’s “Ten Command- 
ments”, figuring production costs against 
wall-to-wall screen coverage. Oddly enough 
it works out to approximately the same 
figure, give or take a couple of dollars 
per square inch. 

Well, “The Ten Commandments” paid 
off didn’t it? So who’s to say the Tintor- 
etto won't be just as lucky? 
HAMILTON GEORGE GRAVES 


Tower for Rent 

Congratulations on your stimulating article 
“Let Professors Control] the Universities.” 
It is high time that we got away from 
the popular notion of the professor as a 
bemused intellectual incapable of any 
financial exercise beyond figuring out on 





the back of an envelope the second mort- 
gage on his ivory tower. 

As your writer makes clear, for almost 
the first time in print, it wasn’t the business 
administration but the professor himself, 
often working in opposition to the Board 
of Regents, who got rid of both the 
second mortgage and the ivory tower. 
Having acomplished that feat he should be 
able to handle anything. 


WINNIPEG T. L. J. SCANLON 


Art of the Possible 


According to your correspondent, George 
W. Smith, “It is about time that members 
of the school board were required to pass 
a comprehensive examination dealing with 
the philosophy of education, school finance 
and relative topics.” 

This is a fine progressive point of view 
but it isn’t practicable in a community 
which is accustomed to rate the school 
board simply as the first and lowest step 
in municipal politics. The Board of Edu- 
cation slate at any municipal election 
usually lists realtors, merchants, printers, 
dentists, etc., and while these are usually 
energetic public-spirited citizens they 
wouldn’t be likely to pass, or even write, 
any comprehensive examination on the 
philosophy of education. 


Instead they would probably leave the 
field to the women candidates, who often 
turn out to make fine board of Education 
members, with a genuine interest in edu- 
cation. 


TORONTO S. J. WILKINS 


Interest-in-Depth 


Aren’t you being a little unfair to the 
CBC when you equate all Canadian tele- 
vision with one particular program, and 
leave out, at the same time, such differing 
productions as “Folio”, “Fighting Words”, 
“Closeup”, “Explorations”, etc. 

While these are, for the most part pro- 
grams with a certain interest-in-depth. 
they have wide enough general appeal 
to keep them going without the dubious 
support of ratings. Listeners find them- 
selves turning them on—or in some cases 
turning them off—because they have as 
a rule something of more serious interest 
to present than Elsa Maxwell or Bully 
Girl Lady Docker. (“Closeup” did include 
Miss Maxwell early this year and admits 
that it was a mistake it isn’t likely to 
repeat. ) 

Since the writer has no connection with 
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CBC this may be taken as a unsolicited 
testimonial rather than a commercial. 
)AKVILLE WARREN S. TOLE 


Toll Charges 


Why not include among the “Tolls of 
Royal Travel” the resentment of com- 
nittees that have to be satisfied with a 
glimpse of the Royal train as it whisks by 
the station and the anguish of loyal dig- 
nitaries not included in the reception line 
ip or even on the guests list? It all adds 
up. 


VICTORIA BILBY SMATHER 


National or Native ? 


Robertson Davies thesis that Irish writing 
is no special indication of national genius 
won't convince any lover of Irish drama 
or poetry. While it may be true that Con- 
greve, Sheridan, Wilde, not to mention 
Shaw, Joyce, Yeats, Synge, Stephens. Sean 
O’Casey, Liam O’Flaherty and _ Frank 
O’Connor wrote, or are writing in English 
rather than Erse, it can’t be denied that 
all these writers were Irish-born. 


How then is one to account for such 
a geographical congestion of talent with- 
out admitting that it is a national as we! 
as a native endowment? 

ORILLIA I. J. SULLIVAN 


Entertainment Only 


The amazing fact revealed by the number 
of letters sent to you in the last two 
months on the article “Christmas is Not 
Just Christian” is the admission that ‘he 
points discussed were a novelty! Where 
have these correspondents been all their 
lives? There was not one new idea in the 
whole dissertation. Perhaps Leslie Stephen 
vas right when he wrote: “Education for 
he most part consists in being reminded 
{ what we already know!” 
The game of debunking Christian doc- 
‘ines, observances and traditions is a 
ery ancient one but seems to have lost 
one of its entertainment value! Can- 
1t the modern debunkers come up with 
mething that is really new? 
ILLOWDALE (REV.) H. SULLIVAN COBB 


orty Hours at Sea 


read with interest some time ago W. 
Dent’s article “World Shipping Faces 
ig Crisis” and I wish to make some 
mment on one of the items mentioned. 
mely, the Seamen’s Union demand for 
forty-hour working week. 

The 40-hour working week does not 
eet the indispensible requirements of 
¢ at sea. A ship at sea has to be 
tended to without intermission twenty 
ur hours a day, seven days a week. 
atil now this has been usually done in 


recent years by employing three watches. 
each working eight hours a day, fifty-six 
hours a week. The forty-hour week does 
not permit any convenient division of the 
crew into watches for the simple mathe- 
matical reason that seven does not divide 
integrally into forty. Even if a fourth 
watch were introduced, the working week 
would have to be forty two hours. . . 

The facilities for using free time within 
the confines of a ship are much more 
limited than those ashore, and a couple 
of additional free hours over the eight 
hours he already had would be of doubtful 
value to a seaman on a ship. Would it not 
be better to transfer some of these extra 
hours to the time when the seaman can go 
ashore? The proportion of paid vacation 
to the extra hours of work at sea, and the 
amount of vacation pay could also be 
agreed upon between the Union and the 
ship-operators. 

May I make the following suggestions: 

1. High hourly rates of pay and over- 
time do not necessarily mean a good 
yearly income for individual seamen. The 
fundamental economic need is steady em- 
ployment at good regular wages, not 
merely high hourly rates of pay. 

2. The unstability of seamen’s employ- 
ment has been in a large part due to the 
existence of too large pools of unemployed 
seamen waiting for their turn for jobs 
Total ships’ pay had to be spread too thin 
over too large a number of seamen 
In order to achieve steady employment for 
seamen a sensible policy for the Union 
should be. I think. to try to reduce the 
number of registered seamen close to the 
number needed by the ships. and in doing 
this to ask for government cooperation. 
Some seamen simply would have to take 
permanent jobs ashore. The alternative. 
at least for the Canadian seamen at pres- 
ent, seems to be to remain ashore perma- 
nently. 

3. Let ships be run on the basis of 
three watches each working 56 hours a 
week, but. as a compensation for a longer 
working week than is practiced ashore. let 
the seamen have some paid time off when 
in port. If this arrangement were coupled 
with yearly wage contracts. the details 
could be. I believe. easily worked out to 
the mutua! satisfaction of both seamen 
and ship operators. 


VANCOUVER ALEXANDER MASLOW 


Second but last 
So the Department of National Defence 
is spending $1.000.900 to teach bayonet 
fighting and precision drill to Canadian 
Army Cadets! It would be interesting to 
know if they are still recruiting and out- 
fitting the Mississauga Horse. 

It will probably take another couple of 
wars to get the survivors. if any, interested 
in anything as current as nuclear defence 


MONTREAL J S. LAVOIE 


ST. ANDREW’S 
COLLEGE 


Founded in 1899 


AURORA ONTARIO 


A BOARDING SCHOOL IN 
THE COUNTRY FOR BOYS 
GRADES 5 TO 13 


sound academic education 
small classes 

supervised study periods 
sports programme for all 


character development stressed 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and 
OLD BOY’S FOUNDATION AWARDS 
for 
BOYS ENTERING GRADE 9 OR HIGHER 


Examinations for entrance scholar- 
ships held annually in mid-May. 
Applications to be received 
by May Ist. 


For Prospectus and Scholarship 


Information write to 


The Headmaster 
J. Robert Coulter, B.A. 
St. Andrew's College, Aurora, Ont. 





YP 
in Toronto —the 
PARK PLAZA 


of course! 
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Politics and Government 

WHATEVER HAPPENED to that old bogey. 
unemployment? Do you remember how 
at the end of last year. and as the par- 
liamentarians flocked into Ottawa in 
January for the new session. the Liberals 
talked of nothing else? Do you remem- 
ber how the CCF and the CLC were 
predicting a major disaster? 

Whether it was the Arrow or the 
costs of the Seaway or just the natural 
resilience of the Canadian economy which, 
thank Heaven. does not depend on poli- 
ticians’ election cries. unemployment as 
an issue seems to have disappeared. 

This is a good thing. even though there 
may yet be a lot of people out of work. 
Crying “wolf” does not get anybody any- 
where. and deliberately to use the mis- 
fortune of a few thousand people to pad 
a fairly barren political platform is un- 
wise, to say the least. 

Come to think of it, what has happen- 
ed to Parliament? There are occasional 
fireworks, but generally the Liberals have 
decided, it seems, that the Conservatives 


are not as completely unprincipled as 
they once thought they were. and the 
Conservatives, with a notable example 


from Prime Minister Diefenbaker in his 
decision to scrap the Arrow program, are 
concentrating less on politics and more 
on government. 

This is as it 
flare-up to show that tempers 
lost in the House as 
a mere breath of to keep the 
generality of people interested in what 
is happening in Ottawa and a reasonable 
amount cf good solid legislative com- 
mittee werk is the best recipe for a 
healthy !!ouse of Commons. 


should be. An occasional 
can be 
well as elsewhere, 


scandal 


In the current session, apart from one 
or two days, that being fol- 


lowed. 


recipe is 


The Artow and Bay Street 


ONE SIGNIFICANT aspect of the recent Avro 
Arrow furor has been largely ignored: the 
action cf A. V. Roe stock 

One point is readily apparent. A. V. Roe 
stock dropped farther and in heavier trad- 
ing Feb. 20 and 23, when the government 
first indicated the Avro Arrow might be 
out, than it did last September 24. The 
reaction last Fall was a one-day affair. 
The reaction last month extended over 
two days. Sept. 24 Roe dropped about 114 
points to a low of 12% in a volume of 


26.000 shares. In the Feb. 20-23 period, 
the stock dropped about two points to a 
low of 1036 in a turnover of 57.000 shares. 
The implication is clear: the cancellation 
of the Arrow development contract sur- 
prised the investment community. 

A question then follows: Why was the 
announcement made while the market was 
still open? It is difficult to believe the 
Government felt there would be no mar- 
ket reaction to the cancellation announce- 
ment. It is also difficult to believe the 
Government would not know most indi- 
vidual investors would be unaware of the 
news until that evening. Brokerage houses 
and institutions, however. would be able 
to act quickly. 

In view of the sharp drop in Roe stock, 
the timing of the Government’s announce- 
ment and the belief that one large Toronto 
brokerage company bought the _ lion’s 
share of all Roe stock offered on the de- 
cline, there may well be room for further 
inquiry into the story of Canada’s broken 
Arrow. 


Bright Remark 


Undoubtedly one of the worst puns of the 
new year is that contributed by the music 
critic of The New York Times in review- 
ing Canadian pianist Glenn Gould’s recent 
Carnegie Hall concert. 

Summing up, Mr. Schonberg had “the 
uneasy notion that all that glitters is not 
Gould”. 


Miscegenation and Integration 


AUSTRALIA’S SIR MACFARLANE BURNET, One 
of the world’s best-known researchers in 
the fields of genetics, has evoked howls 
of indignant protest from many of his 
country’s 10 million people by attacking 
Australia’s archaic “white” immigration 
policy, and by suggesting, moreover, that 
inter-racial marriages would be a good 
thing for the country. 

Sir Macfarlane is not alone in advocat- 
ing a lowering of Australia’s discrimina- 
tory bars against would-be Asian immi- 
grants. Many progress-minded Australians 
share his view that it is time the Southern 
Continent adopted a more charitable — if 
not realistic — attitude towards their 
Asian neighbors. But, alas, they are in the 
minority, and are likely to remain so. 
There is little hope that the government 
will adopt even a quota system as re- 
strictive as Canada’s own which permits no 
more than a maximum of 300 immigrants 


from India, 100 from Pakistan and 50 
from Ceylon to enter the country in any 
one year. 

But even should the Australian govern- 
ment relax its immigration ban on non- 
Europeans, it is doubtful if the newcomers 
would feel entirely comfortable “down 
under”. The same mail which brought us 
the despatch detailing Sir Macfarlane’s 
proposals also brought us a photograph 
of a public comfort-station in Tammin, 
Australia, effectively partitioned for use 
by “native women” and by “ladies”. 

It seems that segregaticn is a problem 
on either side of the equator. 


Wheels in the Head 


TORONTO'S CITY PLANNING Board has asked 
that the University give serious considera- 
tion to increasing the amount of space 
available for the parking of students’ auto- 
mobiles—a request which proves,- no 
doubt, that today’s scholars are not only 
well-heeled, but well-wheeled. 

Before the U of T accedes to the City’s 
request, however, it might be wise if it 
examined the results of a recent survey 
concerning student auto ownership made 
by school boards in the states of Idaho 
and Washington. 

Findings in Idaho showed that not a 
single straight-A student owned a car, and 
only 15% of the B students owned one. 
Thereafter, as car ownership went up. 
scholastic marks dipped alarmingly. For 
instance, 41% of C students were car 
owners, and 71% of D students. And o! 
the out and out failures, a whopping 83% 
possessed a jalopy of their own. A simila! 
study made in a Washington high-schoo 
disclosed the same set of statistics. 

If these facts be true for Canada, the: 
Toronto (and, indeed, the nation), wouk 
be well advised to ban the automobil 
from the campus entirely. 


Against the Deviate 


WHEN PARENTS band together to ge 
action, they are often apt to ignore bot! 
commonsense and the law. Especially i 
this true when they act against suc! 
abuses as obscene literature and, mor: 
particularly, sex deviation. 

Everyone remembers the rash of se: 
crimes which produced the Parents’ Ac 
tion League of Ontario in 1954. Ther: 
had been rape and violence on a numbe 
of occasions that year and there was 
screaming minority who wanted to cas 
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Ti. First International Cantilever Bridge. Niagara Falls 


A distinguished whisky 
nother notable achievement in 1883 was the creation. by Joseph E. Seagram, 
master distiller, of the distinguished Canadian rve whisky. Seagram's “$3”. 

Generations of Canadians since 1883 have enjoyed the distinctive flavour 
se and bouquet of this fine whisky, and have made it a favourite 


for every gracious occasion. 


Day Seagram's and be Sure 


iT For reprints of this painting, suitable for framing write, Joseph E. 
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Painted for The Seagram Collection by Robert C. Thomson 
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Who says you 
cant afford 


Think a Chrysler is beyond your reach? Figure you 
can’t swing the payments on a superb car like this? 
Well, be prepared to think differently when you see 
the new lower price on the sleek 59 Chrysler Windsor! 


For here is a new kind of Chrysler... brimming 
with features you can’t get on other cars in its class 
at any price. (Like push-button automatic trans- 
mission and Torsion-AIRE Ride!) 


So don’t settle for an ordinary car when today it’s 





If you can afford any 
medium-priced car, you 
can afford a wonderful 


new 59 Windsor! 


easier than ever to buy the extraordinary new 1959 
Chrysler Windsor! Come in this week and we'll 
show you just how easy. 


°59 WINDSOR BRINGS You THESE EXCLUSIVE 
CHRYSLER ADVANCEMENTS! 
e New swing-out swivel front seats e Proved and 
improved Torsion-AJRE Ride e New push-button 
automatic heating control e Advanced push-button 
TorqueFlite automatic drive e New 361-cu.-in. 
V-8 engine ¢ Fashion-leading Chrysler styling. 


THE CAR THAT'S CHANGING THE PICTURE IN THE MEDIUM-PRICE FIELD! 


All-new companions 
to the wonderful 
Chrysler Windsor! 





Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada, Limited 


SATURDAY NIGH! 
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trate every known deviate. That such ac- 
tion would not help the problem they 
neither knew nor cared. It was a case 
of blood will have blood. 

It is gratifying, therefore, that a new 
report from the Parents’ Action League 
of Ontario entitled The Strange One 
shows how sensibly and conservatively 
the League has moved in its search 
towards amelioration and final solution 
of this problem of sex perversion. 

The committee says in this report that 
there is nothing much known about the 
incidence of sexual assault in this country 
and it admits (what is seldom admitted) 
that figures coliected in the United States 
have no correlation at all with whatever 
problem exists in this country. 

The League would first institute a stu- 
dy to find out how prevalent such crimes 
are, then it would consult with police 
forces and social welfare agencies to see 
what can be done to lessen the immediate 
problem. 

The most important thing about the 
report is that the members of this en- 
lightened league know that “answers to 
these problems are still beyond the 
accumulated knowledge of mankind”. All 
that they can hope to do, therefore, is 
to provide research funds to push back 
the frontiers of knowledge: to provide a 
consulting service to exploit what little 
knowledge we have now: and to keep 
parents informed of the _ ever-present 
danger of sex criminality without magni- 
fying the problem. 

We wish them well in their sober. far- 
reaching and well conceived program. 


German Weekly in Canada 


\ COURAGEOUS and very successful Ger- 
man weekly, Die Zeit, has just started 
publication in this country. Founded in 
February 1946, Die Zeit was the first 
newspaper licensed to be published in the 
British Occupation Zone of Germany. The 
small group of journalists who started it 
had an impeccable background against 
the Nazis and they quickly showed the 
occupation authorities that they were not 
2oing to be browbeaten by the allied au- 
‘horities any more than they had been 
by the Nazis. 

The editors had a clear vision of the 
‘ay in which the German people would 
‘ave to prove themselves as trustworthy 
vartners of the West and they carried 
ut their task most successfully, as the 
jueues which used to line up to buy the 
‘eriodical testified. 

Nowadays in Germany Die Zeit is re- 
‘arded as a leading independent paper 
vhich opens its columns equally to Chan- 
-ellor Adenauer and to Herr Ollenhauer. 

The plates of Die Zeit are now being 
lown to Toronto and the Canadian issue 
vill soon become, we predict. a very im- 
ortant addition to our foreign language 
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newspapers. We predict this also since 
the German Embassy informs us_ that 
across Canada there are a million Ger- 
mans as a potential market for the pe- 
riodical. 


Culture in Dormitories 

THE CANADA COUNCIL still goes blithely 
on dispensing enormous funds for the 
building of student dormitories. How this 
disbursement of funds can be justified 
under the legislation by which the Ca- 
nada Council operates is not immediately 
apparent. 

As we understand it, the Canada Coun- 
cil was to encourage a national culture 
in this country and also to help the uni- 
versities expand to meet the challenge 
oi the post-war baby boom. Such expan- 
sion for scientific purpose could more 
readily be financed than for artistic pur- 
poses. A large manufacturing company 
might help to build a laboratory, but it 
is unlikely to help build a theatre, library 
or studio. 

It was to cope with this latter type of 
expansion that the 50 million dollars or- 
iginally assigned to the university section 
of the Canada Council was approved. 

Yet what is it being spent on? On re- 
sidences, mainly. For example, in its last 
release the Canada Council announced 
that Queen’s University in Kingston got 
no less than $1,027,141. towards a men’s 
residence and a women’s residence. The 
University of British Columbia received 
$327,600. towards its residence project. 
The Lakehead College of Arts, Science 
and Technology in Port Arthur got only 
$30,000 for a general reference library, 
(and how far will $30,000 go to provide 
a general reference library?) Huron Col- 
lege in London got $1,275. towards the 
cost of its library. 

Admittedly residences can be the very 
centre of a university. Undergraduates 
can there mingle with their intellectual 
equals, discuss those visionary ideas which 
all undergraduates are supposed to discuss, 
and generally their plans to conquer the 
world or change it. Even if this were 
admitted it would make the expenditure 
more rational. But in fact the Canada 
Council makes these enormous grants pvro- 
viding that the residence has a library. 
This is the criterion, and what a criterion 
it is can be seen by going into a resi- 
dence which has been built with this 
money and trying to find the two shelves 
of books which are somewhere inside. 

Surely it is time for the Canada Coun- 
cil to be honest about this. to say that 
residences are the very centre of uni- 
versity life and that this is why they 
give money for them. But they are still 
left with the problem of how to explain 
$910.000. for a men’s residence in King- 
ston and $30,000. for a genera! reference 
library in Port Arthur. 








HOW ADVANCED CAN YOUR DATA-PROCESSING GET? 
Let Burroughs Punched-Tape Input Equipment show you 


Here in this Punched-Tape Input Equipment is just one 
of the many ways Burroughs brings you advanced auto- 
matic data processing at its best. 


The Sensimatic Accounting Machine, used alone, turns 
your daily figures into complete, meaningful hard-copy 
records. Does this quickly and accurately. Easily masters 
jobs such as receivables, payables, payroll and inventory. 
Switches from job to job at the flick of a knob. 


Besides producing up-to-the-instant accounting facts and 


figures, the Sensimatic teams up with the Burroughs Tape 
perforator to translate proved data into punched tape— 


Burroughs 


simultaneously and automatically. The punched tape may 
then be processed into the vital records and reports you 
need, either through your own electronic computer or at 
a computer service center. 


It’s that fast, that simple, that efficient. And there are 
more advantages like that where the Burroughs Punched- 
Tape Input Equipment comes from. For Burroughs makes 
a full range of data processing equipment that extends 
from the most advanced accounting machines to the most 
advanced giant electronic computers. For help with your 
data processing problem, call or write Burroughs Adding 


Machine of Canada, Limited. Factory at Windsor, Ont. 
Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s 


Burroughs 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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A Story of Waste 
on the Mid-Canada Line 


by Arnold Edinborough 


HE MID-CANADA LINE cost Canada over a quarter of 

a billion dollars. An investigation of its construction, 

such as SATURDAY NIGHT has been able to make, shows 

that at least thirty millions of this was money that might 
have been saved. 

What is the Mid-Canada Line? It is one of three radar 
networks scattered across our 3000 mile wide northern 
frontier. Far to the north of it is the DEW Line which 
the Americans built and man for us. Hundreds of miles 
to the south is the Pinetree Line the first of the three 
to be built. 

These three lines theoretically give us two hours 
warning of an attack from the north. Whether in fact 
we have anything to act on such a warning is prob- 
lematical and certainly we have no civil defence which 
could take any action in two months, let alone two hours. 

Be that as it may, the three lines are there. 

The Mid-Canada Line was conceived in 1954 and 
plans were laid for it both on the drawing board and in 
he field in 1955. Construction proper started in 1956 
ind though the original target date was January 1, 1957, 
t was nearer to January Ist of last year that the line 
inally became operational. 

The Mid-Canada Line extends from Hopedale on the 
‘ast coast of Canada along a general line through Schef- 
erville, Great Whale River, Winisk, Cranberry Portage 
‘nd Stony Mountain to Dawson Creek—that is on a 
ine with the 55th Parallel. 

This line runs through muskeg country for much of its 
ength, but in general there were no serious handicaps 
0 construction. Transportation and supply problems 
vere, of course, tremendous, but with modern equip- 
nent, they should have been capable of being solved 
vithout too much expense. In fact, the chief construction 
‘ngineer of the RCAF, Air Commodore Whiting, has 
limself said “Except for the very specialized and com- 
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plicated foundation design such as is required for large 
wireless masts, etc. I think construction procedures and 
techniques in the Arctic present no special difficulty. 
Each job presents problems, but these can be dealt with 
on the spot by the competent engineer”. 

The scope of the Mid-Canada Line is considerable. 
It consists of 102 separate sites, seven of which are 
major bases. There are 264 permanent buildings each of 
which needed, of course, a permanent foundation sunk 
into perma-frost. In addition there were two major and 
ten minor air strips to be constructed, most of which are 
still in use. 

Of the actual electronic equipment, there are 370 
towers and radio masts of various sizes, many of which 
are over 350 feet high. 16 large scatter dishes and 322 
diesel-alternator units. All the material for these had to 
be transported into the area, which meant the trans- 
portation of over 200,000 tons of material to be handled 
by rail. sea, air and tractor train. 

One would think on a project of such a size that 
the first thing would be to draw up a Contract Docu- 
ment with the management contractor which in this 
instance was the Bell Telephone Company. Such a 
Contract Document was not drawn up until near the 
end of the construction phase. As a result, there was no 
clearly defined authority 
for responsibility as be- , 
tween the Department 
of National Defence. is 
which was the actual aR 
customer for the line, Ut 
the Department of 


Defence Production. 
which was the procure- A 
ment agency, Defence yl THAD 
re ‘ 2 : nati gone thay “tht 
Construction Limited, . 
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Vid-Canada extends from Honedale on the east coast through Schefferville, Great Whale River, Winisk, to Dawson Creek. 


responsible for the actual construction, and the Manage- 
ment Contractor. who should have had overall authority. 

The result of this lack of real authority and the con- 
stant assertion of assumed authority by one or other of 
these agencies was without doubt the expenditure of 
some 30 millions of dollars more than need have been 
spent on the Mid-Canada Line. 

In the first instance, it seems extremely peculiar that 
the management contractor should have been a company 
known principally for dealing with electronic equipment. 
Bell Telephone, in their own field of electronics, radar 
and allied skills, are first-rate. But consider the following: 

(1) The signal and radio equipment cost approxi- 
mately $34,500,000. 

(2) Transportation to get this equipment into the 
Line cost $42,000,000. 

(3) Cost of housing and servicing that equipment was 
$107,000,000. 

The simple conclusion from these figures is that the 
cost of construction and transportation as opposed to 
the cost of equipment was in a ratio of 4 to 1. Was it 
not peculiar, therefore, that the Department of Defence 
Production should engage a firm skilled mainly in elec- 
tronics and communications to oversee what was princi- 
pally a construction job. 

Be that is it may, the real drawback was the lack of 
authority given to any one particular group. The con- 
struction of the Mid-Canada Line needed one group 
which could make a decision, stick to it and make every- 
body else act accordingly. Because no such authority 
existed, waste was common. For example, a rigid pro- 
cedure for the expediting of plans and specifications was 
laid down by the RCAF on the Sth of July. On the 8th 


10 


of February, 1956, a follow-up letter was sent by the 
Air Force to the Management Contractor complaining 
that procedure had not been adhered to. The result was 
that plans and specifications issued to the Management 
Contractor’s head office on July 8, 1955 were not for- 
warded to the field for action until October, 1955. 
Specifications for power plants were sent to the manage- 
ment contractor on the 7th of September, 1955, but 
plans did not get into the field until April 1956. Specifi- 
cations for inflammable stores issued on July 14, 1955 
were not processed by the Management Contractor’s head 
office until the Ist of February 1956 and plans did not 
get into the field until the 3rd of July, 1956. Yet this 
was a job for which the target date of January Ist 1957 
was, at this time, of the most extreme importance. 

The obvious result of this was that skilled men were 
constantly being sent to the northern sites and then 
having to wait for work. Yet these men were being pai 
high wages as skilled operators, they needed to be sup- 
plied with food and other creature comforts flown o1 
shipped in at inordinate expense and, of course, the) 
demoralized the general labor force who were being 
paid much less and were doing a great deal more. 

This waiting for work seems to have been particularl) 
noticeable in the Dawson Creek area. A construction 
report from the resident engineer in Dawson Creek on 
May 15, 1956 says: “Tower erection crews arrived . . 
on May Sth and were immediately taken to all sites 
except 809 to 821. These five crews are still in the hote! 
in Canyon Creek, Alberta. The remaining eight crews 
started work on May 10th and are now held up because 
of a lack of materials”. 

On July 31, 1956, a similar construction report from 
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dawson Creek reads thus: “Cable raceways:—This is 
he worst example yet of crews moving in to follow up 

(ter the general contractor. These crews (as well as 
ywer erection and installation crews) have apparently 
een sent to the field with practically no thought being 
iven as to whether or not they can start their work. The 
ywer erection crews have been in this sector since about 
uly 15 and to date we still do not have complete details 
or raceway construction. The schedule issued for this 
peration was completely unrealistic and showed the 
rection crews carrying out their work before the race- 
way construction had even commenced.” 

“Tower erection crews have started work on sites 
(OOR and 903 although their materials are not all on 
and. The remainder of the erection crews are still 
billeted in hotels in the area.” 

That this same thing was happening right across the 
iine is also shown in a construction report from Winisk 
on May 14, 1956 which showed that a tank erection 
crew for a multi-million gallon oil tank farm had arrived 
without even the actual location of the farm having been 
decided upon. Again from Winisk, in the same report, 
the zone engineer says: “There are at present no in- 
structions on site as to what is required for the harbor. 
Any information would be appreciated as soon as pos- 
sible so that the contractor can organize his equipment 
and men .. . all personnel have become lethargic owing 
to lack of advance information of work to be done and 
the hold-up of foundation designs and meagre materials 
supply”. 

The most dramatic example of this waste of money 
both to feed and lodge skilled men (as well as to pay 
their wages for doing nothing) is contained in a memo 
to the RCAF from the Cost Inspection and Audit Div- 
ision, querying the claim of a construction company, 
whose contract was for the antennae and transmission 
lines. 

Says the CIAD: “We would like to draw your atten- 
tion to the considerable number of charges for room and 
board supplied to the contractor’s employees in Mont- 
real in varying periods which are described as “waiting 


plies and construction materials were stockpiled at assembly 


‘s such as Knob Lake, then transported to the actual sites. 


’rne transport played major part in Mid-Canada construction. 
An ‘nspecting officer reported “excessive use” of air transport. 


time pending transit to site’. Some of these periods are 
two and three weeks in length and total to a considerable 
sum of money. These waiting periods occur not only at 
the time of hire but are charged as well for periods in 
between engagements at sites”’. 

The CIAD might well question this particular account 
in which 22 men were listed as putting in waiting time 
to a total of $3,490.41. One man alone had hotel bills 
of $1,066.98—this apart from his normal pay. In this 
particular instance, in fact, waiting time accounted for 
six per cent of the total contractor’s claim for that area. 

Obviously if men were sent to the wrong sites it is 
only to be expected that materials were sent to the wrong 
sites and that wrong materials were shipped to other 
sites. From Winisk on March 17th 1956 an inspection 
report informed the engineer in charge that “the piles 
(for the harbor) received since the beginning of Febru- 
ary form a good part of the last purchase by the prime 
contractor. They are eastern pine and of a very poor 
quality. There is evidence that they may be poles rejected 
by the Ontario Hydro Company in that they bear the 
Ontario Hydro stamp and are dated 1953. Many have 
spiral checks, are badly distorted, and show signs of 
having been cut from a burnt timber stand. Breakage is 
between 30 and 40 per cent, tending towards the latter”. 

It should be noted in this instance that Winisk was 
one of the most difficult places to supply until a harbor 
had been built and shipments could be made by sea 
through Hudson’s Bay. 

Perhaps piles are the sort of thing that might be con- 
fused, but boilers do not lend themselves to such mis- 
recognition. Yet the report by an inspecting officer of an 
inspection trip to Knob Lake on May 14th, 1956, has 
this statement: “#/ Boiler Plant: The building is erected 
and the boilers are installed. The piping diagrams sent 
to this site are for Cleaver Brooks boilers, while the 
boilers on the site are Napanee Ironworks boilers”. 

A little later, on an inspection trip to Great Whale on 
the 13th of September, 1956, the inspecting officer re- 
ported that (a) “The POL tank farm was visited and 
although all the field erected tanks were ready to receive 
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How the Money was Wasted 


A gravel crusher was shipped into Hudson’s Bay from Toronto. It stayed on 
Bear Island all summer and was freighted back from Halifax after the St. 
Lawrence freeze-up. It never turned a wheel in all this time. 


Two ianding craft were bought from the British Navy so that stores could be 
unloaded from their bow doors on the beach at Winisk. When they arrived in 


Canada, these LCT’s had their bow doors welded up. As a result a small harbor 
had to be constructed at cost of well over a quarter of a million dollars. 


One technician had hotel bills for over $1,000 while waiting to go from 


Montreal into the construction area. 


Thousands of small wooden slabs to be used as mounts for switches were 
individually wrapped and sealed before being freighted in. 


oil, the prefabricated 5000 gallon tanks designed to re- 
ceive ME gas had not arrived at the site. No one seemed 
to be very clear as to when they would arrive and the 
only definite information available was the contractor’s 
statement that these tanks had been purchased last year 
and had been shipped to a warehouse in Montreal at that 
time. To make matters worse, although we had previously 
been informed by the MC (management contractor) on 
more than one occasion that the supply of ME gas for 
the Hudson Bay sites would be shipped in drums, a 
tanker was dispatched with 10,000 gallons of ME gas in 
one compartment. This resulted in a last minute decision 
by DOT (Department of Transport) to utilize their 
barge (DOT 52) at the site for storage purposes until 
the required fuel tanks arrived”. 

(b) “Delivery of POL to the lakehead is carried out 
by Cansos carrying the fuel in their wing tanks. Upon 
arrival at the lakehead, this fuel is dumped into drums 
and later it has to be transferred into the tanks. The 
only reason that this fuel cannot be directly emptied into 
the tanks is because the tanks were supplied without gate 
valves. No plausible reason can be given as to why these 
valves were not ordered and supplied to the field in time 
for the tanks to receive the fuel directly from the air- 
craft. Assurance was given by the Management Con- 
tractor that this will now be expedited”. 

This cavalier treatment of time and money communi- 
cated itself downwards from the top echelons to the site 
engineers, naturally enough. Perhaps the most obvious 
example amongst many is that reported in an inspection 
report at Cranberry Portage on the 24th of July, 1956. 
It was reported to the inspecting officer by the Defence 
Construction Limited representative that “At site 721 the 
crew ran out of gravel just prior to pouring the fourth 
anchor base. The engineer in charge . . . made arrange- 
ments to fly in gravel. The estimated cost of this was 
$10,000.” 

After this had been stopped by the zone engineer, it 
was found that “gravel was available on the site although 
test showed it to be inferior to that called for in speci- 
fications”. 





Civilian aircraft played important role in building Mid-Canada. 
Here cement is loaded at Knob Lake for use at a detection site. 


Later on in this same report, 
the inspecting officer says: 
“Economy in completing the 
project still appears to have 
a very low priority in con- 
sideration. I feel that exces- 
sive use is made of air trans- 
port as personnel carriers, as 
indicated by the zone engineer 
asking that the Cessna 180 
on call at Dawson Creek be 
sent, if available, to Fort St. 
John to meet CPA to carry 
him back to Dawson Creek. 
The taxi ride is $1.00, the 
aircraft would cost approxi- 
mately $40.00.” 

These extra costs may seem 
picayune in comparison to the 230 million dollars that 
was spent on the line. But there are others of a more 
startling nature. 

In 1955, the seaborne supplying of the Hudson Bay 
area was a failure. By February, 1956, it became obvious 
that unless rapid and effective action was taken, there 
would be no hope of landing enough supplies at Winisk 
to meet the target date of January 1, 1957. 

One of the senior engineering staff of the RCAF then 
had the bright idea that World War II landing craft 
Winisk river. He was therefore dispatched to the British 
could be used to beach material on the banks of the 
Admiralty to purchase two tank landing craft (LCT8’s) 
—craft designed especially for assault landings, with 
flat bottoms and loading doors in the bows. The idea 
was that these LCT’s, equipped with their own fifty ton 
derrick, would be loaded by the parent ship, sitting ap- 
proximately 6 to 7 miles out to sea in Hudson Bay. 
Sailings would be timed so that the craft would enter the 
deep channel during high tide, land on a prepared beach 
and when the tide receded would sit there whilst the 
cargo would be unloaded directly onto road transport 
through the large doors in the bow. 


To quote from a report on this “what actually hap- 
pened, however, under direction from DOT, the loading 
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doors of the LCT’s were 
welded up and the RCAF 
planned and directed the build- 
ng of a smaller harbor and 
‘ianding causeway at an ap- 
proximate direct cost of 
$270,000 (plus a_ similar 
imount for overheads) in the 
same area as the beach”. 

On the matter of transport- 
ition generally, this same 
report on construction (writ- 
ten after the line was com- 
pleted) goes on to say: 

“Excluding the Hudson Bay 
Sector (Winisk and Great 
Whale River) on completion 
of the initial siting pro- 
gramme, the contractors had access to normal lines of 
communication for the transportation of their material 
and equipment from their supply centres to their con- 
struction bases at the SCS’s. Where the contractors had 
control over delivery of their material to sites, there was 
little trouble and costs were normal. 


“It does not seem logical therefore that in the Hudson 
Bay Sector after the two prime contractors and all their 
sub-contractors had purchased their materials that the 
goods were then turned over to independent and costly 
packing organizations for handling and trans-shipment 
via still another agency to the sites. This gap, over which 
the contractor had no control, between purchase and 
receipt of goods at the site, caused endless trouble. 
Materials went to wrong sites, materials were lost, 
materials were thought to be lost, re-ordered and shipped 
to sites only to find that the original equipment had been 
buried under snow. The packing agencies showed no 
effort on their part to keep costs down and it appeared 
there was little control over their expensive activities. 


“The service provided by the packing organization 
cost approximately $1,900,000. Added to this was the 
sum of 4% million charged by the shipping and forward- 
ing agents. Broadly speaking, it can be said that it cost 
'n the order of $4,000,000 for the packaging and ship- 
ping overheads, (Department of Transport provided the 
‘arriage by sea) of materials for two sites only. 


“A few examples of the disregard for cost. Rough ply- 
vood for immediate consumption which is ordinarily 
hipped throughout the world by merely placing an ex- 
vendable sheet top and bottom and securing by metal 
trips was crated in 1 x 4 boarding and secured with 

x 4 battens. Ceramic plumbing fixtures were taken 
ut of the manufacturers’ specially formed crates and re- 
sacked after a fashion, which in several cases caused 

high percentage of breakage. Literally hundreds of 
ieces of board approximately 6” x 4” x 1” used for 
nounting switches were individually wrapped and 
sealed.” 

This same report goes on to say this about other un- 
necessary costs “incurred because certain officials in 





This could: 


ten years. 


labour force. 


What It Could Have Bought 


The over-run on the Mid Canada Line was in the neighborhood of 30 million. 


® Buy 2,500 medium cost three-bedroom homes. 


© Pay the total salaries for all Members of Parliament and the Cabinet for over 


© Pay the total fees and maintenance costs of all four years for 5,000 young 
Canadians going through university. 


© Buy six Arrow aircraft. 


© Mean a charge of over five dollars out of the taxes of every member of Canada’s 


‘tid-Canada is one of three radar networks scattered across our 
000-mile north. The DEW line is north of it, Pinetree south. 















positions of authority did not and could not be made to 
understand some of the commonplace procedures of 
sound engineering and construction organization. 

“One of the heating and plumbing contractors engaged 
on the line, in conjunction with his material suppliers, 
proposed at no cost to the government to erect a full 
scale mock-up of the domestic end of a DDS building 
(doppler site building) and in it, install all the heating, 
plumbing and electrical equipment (excluding elec- 
tronic). From the mock-up it was proposed that detailed 
drawings would be prepared from which all equipment 
would be prefabricated, packaged and shipped for re- 
assembly and installation in each individual DDS. Sets 
of all drawings were to be made available to the other six 
contractors for prefabrication purposes and it is to be 
remembered there are 72 identical DDS’s on the line. 
This proposal was rejected. The result was each con- 
tractor had his materials shipped first to the SCS, (sector 
control station) then to the particular DDS where pipe, 
cable, etc., was cut from stock on the site, under site 
conditions and fitted together with units also drawn from 
stocks held at the SCS. It would be difficult to calcu- 
late the waste which occurred due only to this one 
decision not to permit the erection of a mock up of 
the DDS. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 
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“Dark Elegies” is characterized by sombre overtones and un- 
relieved darkness, but receives lift from Jan Simon’s song. 






Lois Smith and David Adams, here in scene from “Swan Lake”, 
combine grace and agility in extremely competent performance. 


The National Ballet Steps Out Again 


by Lincoln Spalding 


| HIS WEEK THE NATIONAL BALLET Company of Can- 

ada has been performing in Minneapolis and 
Milwaukee and next week will be heading down into 
Missouri and Kansas through Iowa. By the end of the 
month, they will have travelled through Texas and 
finished another month-long American tour, ending in 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

How good is this National Ballet of ours, and how 
much does it merit the title which it bears? These are 
not easy questions since ballet is more likely to be en- 
countered in older and more sophisticated cultures than 
Canada’s. 

Let it be said, then, from the first, that the Nationa! 
Ballet of Canada is not the equivalent of the Royal Balle: 
of England. Miss Lois Smith is not Dame Margot Fon 
teyn and George Crum is not Constant Lambert. Bu 
these are targets to aim at. The elegance of the Roya! 
Ballet is a desired standard which our National Balle 
may some day achieve. And the Royal Ballet has no 
always been so good; there were years before the wa 
when its chorus was not as good as the National Ballet’ 
is now. Certainly the National; Ballet can hold a com- 
parison with the Junior Royal Ballet and is now bette- 
than Madame Rambert’s troupe which did such goo: 
work and appeared before so many audiences in Eng- 
land during the war. 





“Ballad” is exciting, energetic new ballet well planned and 
performed. Lilian Jarvis and Earl Kraul are two principals. 
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In Lois Smith and David Adams, 
the National Ballet has two extremely 
competent, often really inspired 
lancers. Mr. Adams is muscular yet 
sraceful and it is always a surprise 
o the beholder that he can lift his six 
‘oot frame into the air and come down 
0 gently after a spectacular leap or 
an admirable number of plies. Miss 
smith has remarkable control and if 
sometimes she is a trifle angular in her 
classical movements, this is forgotten 
in her statuesque beauty when she is 
lifted so easily by her partner. 

Before taking off for the United 
States, the National Ballet did a spec- 
tacular month’s business at the Royal 
Alexandra in Toronto. In that month of February they 
were seen by over 40,000 people (40,402 to be exact) 
and did a gross business of nearly $87,000. This is a far 
cry from the early days of the company, when it needed 
to play sixty-five performances to get an audience of 


_ 56,000 people. 


This success may be due to the varied repertoire 
this season. A mixture of classical and modern, it in- 
cludes all four acts of The Nutcracker, the whole of 
Coppelia and the whole of Swan Lake. Other classical 
ballets are Les Sylphides and Giselle—the latter beauti- 
fully danced by Celia Franca, the artistic director of 
the company, who gave her farewell performance on the 
last night of the Toronto season. 

In these classical ballets, certain weaknesses appeared. 
For one thing, the miming of the chorus is not all it 
should be and the direction is such that the stage is 
much too busy. In the first act of The Nutcracker par- 
ticularly, there is so much going on that whatever the 
main dancers tried to do they were unable to get the 





Yves Cousineau and Lilian Jarvis show themselves to great effect in the modern 
ballet “Offenbach in the Underworld”, and praiseworthy are the corps de ballet. 


attention they deserved. 

In Les Sylphides the inadequacies of the chorus again 
showed up, this time inadequacies of technique, probably 
occasioned by lack of rehearsal. The dancing was a little 
ragged and the arm movements were not nearly fluid 
enough. 


Perhaps this exacting classical repertoire is too much 
for the company as yet and it would be wiser to con- 
centrate on a smaller number of ballets until the standards 
of training in the corps de ballet can be strengthened. 

In the more modern ballets there is a refreshing gusto 
which either hides the faults noticeable in the purely 
classical ballet or makes them disappear completely. That 
old favorite of the company, Offenbach in the Under- 
world, is particularly suited to them and the corps de 
ballet, as a group of Cancan dancers, obviously get as 
much fun out of their dancing in this as the audience 
does from watching. In this particular ballet, incidentally, 
Yves Cousineau shows himself to great effect as His 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 





‘ational Ballet did a spectacular month’s business at Toronto’s Royal Alex. A scene from traditional “The Nutcracker”. 
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“Gradnally” is no longer word 
for the Russians on the Berlin 
question. As time passes toward 
May deadline for handing over 
city, Red aattitude is harsher. 
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PEACEFUL EXAMPLE OF THE SOVIET UNION 

URC ae COA ell 
WEST GERMANY ! 


Berlin—The Showdown 


by Maxwell Cohen 


Se MORE THAN A DECADE of Cold War 
crises, with intervening “small” wars from Korea to 
Indo-China to Hungary and Sinai-Suez, the unresolved 
question of Germany has been the most menacing of 
all the outstanding issues dividing the two camps. Indeed, 
it is remarkable to realize that it has been possible to 
continue for almost fourteen years without settling what 
is surely the most crucial point of division in the short 
run between East and West — namely the future of 
Germany. For in international politics a decade and a 
half is a very long time indeed. Hitler in office barely 
lasted that long, from 1933 to 1945, and enormous 
changes take place in the lives of men and nations in 
less. 

When on November 10 in his Berlin speech Khru- 
shchev suggested that the time had come for the 
Western powers to leave Berlin, and when, on November 
27, the USSR in a formal Note proposed the Western 
withdrawal and the creation of a demilitarised Free City, 
in Berlin he was, of course, touching on the jugular of 
Western defence policy. Not that Berlin in itself has 
either military or strategic importance: it is utterly in- 
defensible, a Western island one hundred miles inside 
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the Zone of Soviet power in Central Europe. Rather 
Western Berlin is essentially symbolic in its significance 
and this on at least two levels. For it is a symbol o! 
the hopes of free Germans in Western Germany anc 
anti-Communist Germans in East Germany, representing 
to them their single point of unity and free access to 
each other and thus the symbol of their search for 
reunification. On another level it is a symbol also fo: 
the claims of the victorious Allies to determine the futur: 
of the city and the state as the capital of a unifie 
Germany. 

As a practical matter Berlin has great importance t 
the parties fighting an unrelenting Cold War. For thi 
prosperity and the efficiency of West Berlin is an un 
bearable mirror for the German Democratic Republi: 
sitting warily in its drab suburb at Pankow in th 
eastern zone of the city. Nor is it only a matter o 
appearances for the city is the greatest single source fo 
the escape of East Germans tg West Germany sinc 
movement is entirely free within the city limits. 

Indeed, from 1949 to the end of 1958, of all the 3.- 
million East Germans that had fled to the Federal Re 
public it is estimated that about 53 per cent escape 
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ia Berlin. Some of the statistics on the kind of trained 
ersonnel leaving East Germany are also suggestive as 
o why the East German Government and the Soviet 
ike the matter so seriously. From 1954 to 1958 in- 
usive the following professional classes registered as 
efugees with the West German Government: 693 
iwyers, 2,763 doctors, dentists and veterinarians, 625 
‘harmaceutical chemists, 12,600 teachers, 393 professors 
nd instructors at the university level, 11,298 engineers, 
nd 8,561 university students. Practical considerations 
ffecting the whole technical and professional class 
ivailable to East Germany and the visual challenge that 
| free, westernised and prosperous West Berlin offers, 
iave plucked the tense strings of East German insecurity 
ind found strong echoes in the halls of their masters 
tar off in the Kremlin. 

It is, however, not possible to analyse the impending 
crisis over Berlin without placing it in its historical 
context in time and its proper setting in space. For the 
crisis is the end of a long road of irritation, misunder- 
standing and conflict from almost the very beginning of 
the attempt to govern Berlin on a quadripartite basis 
since the Allied and Russian troops reached the city 
in 1945. And all during that time Berlin was only part 
of a series of unsettled problems affecting Germany as 
a whole: the onset of the Cold War; the eventual 
revival of West Germany economically and as 
an important military factor within NATO; the deep 
involvement of the Soviet Union in East Germany; and 
finally the inability of the Soviets and ourselves to find 
some basis of agreement within which the future of a 
united Germany could be secured. 

In space the problem of Berlin is really a problem 
that is global in its implications fer symbolic reasons— 
a concern to our whole world position. We cannot give 
up Berlin as such unless there is wider settlement of the 
German problem in Europe. But such a settlement can 



























Senator Mike Mansfield of U.S. has outlined nine-point plan. 
Poland’s Rapacki suggested nuclear “freeze” and withdrawal. 


only come if it is predicted upon a still wider agreement 
with respect to the future relations of the Soviet Union 
to the West, not only in Central Europe but in the 
Middle East and elsewhere, wherever our interests touch 
or collide. And finally such a perspective in space must 
also include the question as to where we stand in our 
dealings with the USSR and her allies in the Far East 
where China and her millions grow to a fearsome 
strength. In short the Berlin problem is a contextual one. 
It cannot be abstracted from the intermeshed issues 
which like some great net covers all of our tensions with 
this divided city now at the centre. 

This is the problem, therefore, that Khrushchev has 
told the West must be solved by May 27—his deadline. 
After that he will allow the East Germans to assert their 
sovereignty over access to West Berlin on the routes 
from West Germany to the city now controlled by Soviet 
forces and that he expects in due course that with Soviet 
backing East Berlin will take over the administration of 
West Berlin in the form of a united city under East 
Germany. It is true that since that time Khrushchev has 
denied that his November speech or Note were intended 
to be an ultimatum. That part of the November 27 Note 
reads as follows: 

“. . the Soviet Government finds it is possible for 
the question of Western Berlin to be settled for the time 
being by making Western Berlin an independent political 
entity—a Free City—without any state, including either 
of the existing German states, interfering in its life. It 
might be possible, in particular, to agree on the territory 
of the Free City being demilitarised and having no 
armed forces on it. The Free City of Western Berlin 
could have its own government and could run its own 
economic, administrative and other affairs. 

“The four powers which shared in the administration 
of Berlin after the War, could, just as both German 
states, undertake to respect the status of Western Berlin 





A subway named freedom. One of the lifelines for escape to 
the West is transportation system which links divided city. 
























as a Free City, just as it was done by the four powers, 
for instance, with respect to the neutral status, which 
was adopted by the Austrian Republic. 

“On its part the Soviet Government would have no 
objection to the United Nations also sharing, in one way 
or another, in observing the Free City status of Western 
Berlin.” 

But Khrushchev made it clear that with or without 
some kind of agreement, 

“|. . the Soviet Government on its part is resolved 
to effect measures designed to abolish the occupation 
regime in Berlin.” And further, 

“If the above period (from November 27 to May 27) 
is not used for reaching a relevant agreement, the Soviet 
Union will effect the planned measures by agreement 
with the German Democratic Government. It is en- 
visaged that the German Democratic Republic, like any 
other independent state, must fully control questions 
concerning its space, that is the exercise of its sove- 
reignty on land, on water and in the air. At the same 
time there will be an end to all contacts still main- 
tained between representatives of the armed forces and 
other officials of the Soviet Union in Germany and 
corresponding representatives of the armed forces and 
other officials of the United States, Great Britain and 
France on questions pertaining to Berlin.” 

The language of the Note clearly is a mied threat 
and offer and the most important response of the West 
to date has been the joint U.S.-U.K.-French reply of 
December 31 and Mr. Dulles’ statement of January 13 
where he frightened Adenauer by declaring that with 
respect to Germany as a whole, 

*... the formula of unification by free elections (is 
not) the only method by which reunification could be 
accomplished.” 

The most important position taken in the Allied Note 
of December 31 is to be found in the following passage. 

“The three Western powers are there (in Berlin) as 
occupying powers and they are not prepared to relinquish 
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the rights which they acquired through victory just as 
they assume the Soviet Union is not willing now to 
restore to the occupancy of the Western powers the 
positions which they had won in Mecklenburg, Saxony, 
Thuringia and Anhalt and which, under the agreements 
of 1944 and 1945 they turned over for occupation by 
the Soviet Union.” And, again, 

“In reality the form of government in Berlin, the 
validity of which the Soviet Government attempts to 
contest today, is only one aspect, and the essential one, 
of the German problem in its entirety. This problem... 
involves the well-known questions of reunification, 
European security, as well as a peace treaty.” 

It is not too helpful however to discuss the Berlin 
problem in terms of the legal rights of the parties. Both 
the Allies and the Russians came to Berlin as victors— 
basing their joint occupation and control upon agree- 
ments reached in October 1943 when the European 
Advisory Commission was established to draw up a 
common policy toward post-war Germany. From that 
European Advisory Commission came the Allied Control 
Council established on November 14, 1944, to become 
the supreme authority for Germany as a whole when 
Germany was to be divided into a series of zones each 
under a military commander as the supreme authority. 
At Yalta decisions were made with respect to German 
territories that would now be ceded to Poland. After 
the fall of Germany on May 5, 1945, the four govern- 
ments took control of Germany and by July 7 had set 
up the Berlin Kommandatura, one member from each 
of the four governments with the city divided into four 
sectors, and with four commandants retaining respon- 
sibility jointly for the administration of the Greater 
Berlin area. Finally the Potsdam Agreement of July- 
August 1945 decided upon the administration of the 
four occupation zones of Germany guided by the prin- 
ciple of complete disarmament and demilitarisation. 

By 1945-47 the Berlin Kommandatura faced the 
difficulties that are now widely appreciated by any who 





General Hans Speidel, German Commander of NATO forces, inspects a guard of the Canadian Army in Germany. 
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Neighbors of the two Germanys. Settlement on Berlin rests 
with the troublesome problem of Central Europe as a whole. 


have had close administrative dealings with the Soviets. It 
was simply not possible to work out the joint economic 
problems of the city of Berlin and its administration 
with the ease that was intended and by 1947 the U.K., 
the U.S. and the French decided to go their own way 
in the matter of currency reform despite the objections 
of the Russians. In April 1948 the Berlin blockade 
began and continued until May of the following year and 
the handwriting was on the wall that thereafter this was 
to be a city of chronic crisis, an irritant to the Soviets 
and a necessary but dangerous responsibility for the 
West. 
Neither the summit conference of 1955 nor negotia- 
tions since have been able to provide the kind of 
formulas within which this Western island in the centre 
of East Germany could be given a sounder future than 
its political geography afforded. And while the tendency 
vas been to think of Berlin as an issue in its own terms, 
clearly the question of access to the city by the Western 
ccuping powers draws to that issue all the links that 
nite it with the central question of peace or war 
etween East and West. 
It is for this reason that the legality of the Western 
sition, generally well-based although weakened by 
‘tain unilateral acts that are set out in the Soviet Note, 
less significant than the power problem in general 
id our ability to resist Russian pressure until a wider 
rman settlement is reached. Broadly speaking there 
W appears to be three possible routes to such a 
‘ttlement within which the Berlin problem can be 
solved. The first is an acceptance of the Russian 
osition with Berlin becoming a Free City with a United 
ations force of some kind having a “presence” there 
replace the “presence” of the withdrawing allied 
Irces. 






Khrushchev’s hot and cold diplomacy gave Britain's 
Macmillan a headache on recent visit to Russia. 





The second is to refuse to treat the Berlin question 
independently but to insist on retaining the present 
structure of Allied occupation until the re-unification of 
Germany is provided for based upon free elections and 
with the then unified German Government adopting 
whatever internal or external social and political policies 
it may decide upon as an independent state. The third 
approach is to recognise that the Soviet Union would 
never accept the idea of a unified Germany which im- 
mediately destroyed all Communist institutions in East 
Germany and which was free to continue as a full mem- 
ber of NATO. At the same time the West cannot accept 
any theory of reunification which does not at some stage 
allow for the free determination by Germans of their 
own internal social development. 


In the light of the negotiating limits placed by the two 
camps on their approach to Germany’s future, what is 
the area left within which they can negotiate and out of 
which can come a settlement that necessarily includes 
Berlin? 

A recent elaborate reexamination of possible nego- 
tiating positions was the very challenging statement made 
by Senator Mike Mansfield to the U.S. Senate on 
February 12 where he set out a nine-point programme 
that included the following: the Allies to remain in 
Berlin on an equality with the Soviet or East Germans 
until problems are resolved; to have the leaders of both 
Germanies unify municipal government and services in 
Berlin; to employ the services of the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations to assist in establishing an all- 
Berlin government with the Soviet and the Allied forces 
there replaced by U.N. police forces; that if the U.N. 
force does not work out then the present Allied forces 
should be Germanised as rapidly as possible, that is 
replaced by West German forces; that negotiations should 
be entered into between East and West Germany dealing 
with a whole range of problems leading to unification 
and covering questions that would harmonise the 
political, military and economic systems and policies of 
the two zones; but the Soviet Union and the Western 
Allies should guarantee to the Germans the necessary 
opportunity to work out their own unification; finally 
such a policy may require Western support for limitations 
of armaments throughout Germany and Centra] Europe 
including the pull back of so-called ultimate weapons 
from points of imminent contact in Germany and 
Central Europe. 

There is no doubt that Senator Mansfield’s position 
is an attempt to 
unite the various 
proposals that had 
emerged within re- 
cent months to 
reduce tensions in 
Central Europe 
and to provide for 
a possible united 

CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 46 
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Modern Investment 


by Thomas Andrew Synott 


Cezanne, “the aartist’s artist” 
would have been surnrised to 
learn that his “Boy in a Red 
Vest” which he sold for $340 
recently changed hands for a 
sum of $616,000 at a widely 


attended London art auction 


‘ RT IS BIG BUSINESS these days, and businessmen are 
i a Re wis a : SS 
ra buying heavily both to establish an investment as 
erent a a Se tae a eS 

W is to satisfy their taste. Exhibitions and auctions 
wf Se — : a a 
paintings which would, at one time, be given no more 
lines buried in the 


Soe a ne ace a oe = 
st pages, today are much more likely to be found on 


Whether the news comes from London, from Paris, 
from Amsterdam or New York, we read of huge crowds 


ici : a. +1 = le L. . hat c h- ariac |} S 
yathering in the streets hours before the galleries have 
- 


ypened for business. A typical auction last October at 
Sotheby’s Galleries in London, according to the Man- 
had “the sort of a queue that you ex- 
ct to see at the gates of Buckingham Palace for a 
Garden Party, and, indeed, it was made up of many of 





Big business in action. A typical brisk New York auction 


he Parke-Bernet Galleries with the huvers crowding In, 





the same people. This particular auction was a great 
social occasion and the competition for tickets was 
enough to make “My Fair Lady’ turn grey overnight.” 

In New York last November, 7000 eager, jostling 
buyers strove to obtain admission to the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries for the Arnold Kirkby Collection sale. The 
5000 buyers who were unable to gain admission to the 
main auction gallery watched proceedings from an ad- 
joining gallery and were able to bid on the paintings via 
closed-circuit television. 

The eagerness of the buyers to obtain any and every- 
thing of the Impressionists and Post-Impressionists was 
illustrated at Sotheby’s sale of the Jakob Goldschmidt 
collection which was liquidated in its entirety (ac- 
cording to the estimate of the correspondent of “Le 
‘igaro’’) in exactly twenty-two minutes. 

A typical audience at one of the auctions in London, 
Paris or New York would include notables from all parts 
of the world: Greek, Swiss, South American and United 
States businessmen; Canadian mine owners; Russias; 
art-conscious movie actors; maharant; plus, of course, 
the curious. Some people commute regularly betwe2n 
New York and the art markets in Europe. 

As prices increase, and it seems quite likely that they 
will, we can expect to see many familiar works of wt 
shuffling back and forth across the Atlantic until the cay 
when they finally land in some institution or museum «ad 
are taken permanently out of the market. 

England does not have a heavy tax on such purcha:es 
as some other countries have; English dealers, al0, 
accept payment for such purchases in the currency of 
country of the buyer. For these, and other reasons, Eng- 
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and is probably the most important center for such 
ransactions in the world today. Although France im 
oses a tax on such purchases, the buyer is given com- 
orting reassurance that if, within a period of thirty vears 
e discovers that the painting he paid a huge sum for 
as a phoney, his money will be refunded 
heerfully. 


more or less 





While many people buying such art are motivated 
vrimarily by a sincere desire to possess works by men of 
zenius, a great many more are motivated by economic 
easons. Paintings have proved themselves as investments 
) be impervious to many of the vagaries of modern da\ 
conomics, and record sales of great paintings in rece ' 
times have borne this out. Many wealthy Europeans, in 
tact, are said to be putting most of their money in art 

The history of art is a somewhat depressing story of 
artists who starved during their lifetime: only after their 
deaths did their works fetch huge sums of money from 
buyers who had been conspictrously absent during thei 
ives. While Vincent Van Gogh, for example, is believed 
to have sold but one painting during his lifetime. at 
Sotheby’s his “Public Garden at Aries” sold recently for 
$369,000. Paul Cezanne, the great painter whose in- 
fluence on modern art is so profound, received scant 
recognition for his work while he lived. He was. how- 
ever, a man of means; consequently, he painted as he 
pleased. Cezanne is really an “artists’s artist” and prob- 
ably no one would be more surprised than he to learn 
that one of his paintings, “Boy in a Red Vest” which he 
had sold for $340, was sold at auction last year in Lon- 
Jon for $616,000. 

Picasso 1s a happy exception to this “rule” 
true artistic tradition he starved in Paris as a young man, 
and carried his paintings through the streets in a fruit- 
ess search for a dealer who would handle them, toda\ 
ne lives a halcyon existence in southern France. A very 
prolific artist werking m many media; he has a ready 
narket for any and everything he puts his hand to. He 
s an astute businessman and sees to it that prices for his 
vorks remain high. One of his paintings sold at auction 
n 1957 for $185,000—the same painting which, inci- 
dentally, sold two 
years earlier for 
$45,000. 


While in 





Another _ artist 
whose works demand 
high prices was the 
late Georges Roualt. 
In 1948 he took the 
famous French art 
dealer, Ambrose Vol- 
lard, to court and wor 
the right to call in 
certain of his works 
which displeased him 
for one reason or an- 
In one of the 





other. 
most memorable bon- 








fires in recent history, 


Picasso is a yvooa 


business man as well as 
“Mother and Child’ went for $152,000 at a New York sale 


on 


Van Gogh sold only one paintine in his life 


“Public Garden at Arle brought a huvge vrice o 3H9 OUI 


Roualt burned 315 of his 


paintings that, in his opinion 
fell ir iz 


ineir Value at that time was esti- 


this categor' 
mated at more than a million dollars. In today’s 


bullisi 
market we can imagine what 
The Old Masters. of 


their worth would be 
course, continue in good 
hold up in the market 


becoming Increasing 


time; 


and bad t They are. however 


scarce. An example of their value 
as Investments can De seen in the works of the Dutcl 
artist Vermeer believed to 


his paintings in the vear | 816 for three florins 


Vermeer | nave sold one of 


less thar 


two dollars in Canadian money. In 1955 the same 
painting was sold for $350,000. It can be seen on ex- 


hibition in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in Nev 
York where it is on loan 

Charlies B. Wrightsman 
vanni Bellini, approximately the size of vour hand, sold 
Sotheby’s last November. A sketch by 
1,760; it was a pen and ink 


from the collection of its 
owner A tiny sketch by Gio- 
for $44,100 at 
Durer sold there for $1 
drawing five inches square 

The governments of many countries, including Can- 
ada, have encouraged buying of works of art in certain 
respects. The value of certain works of art which are 
donated to institutions such as museums are exempt fron 
both income and estate taxes. If you were to buy a paint- 
ing by Van Gogh, for instance, you can claim it as a gift 
on your income tax if you agree merely that upon your 
death it will be turned over to a charitable organization, 
a non-profit corporation or a charitable trust, where 
that organization is in Canada and exempt from income 


tax; or if you make it a gift to Her Majesty in the right- 


of Canada or a province or to a Canadian municipality 

Whether or not prices of art work wil] continue to rise 
or fall is anyone’s guess. Really no one seems to know 
with any degree of certitude just what will happen— 
which probably makes this subject so teresting. If, how 
ever, all of this interest will tend to focus attention on the 
fact that possessing works of art can be a financially as 
well as an esthetically satisfying experience, and if it has 
the effect of making the artists In our midst more ap- 
efiect on us and our 


preciated and encouraged, the 


society can only Dé a happy one 
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But lately his 















COLOMBIA: 


Travel Bargain 


in South America 


by George McGrath 


[* THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, Spanish Conquistadores 
travelled through Colombia, desperately searching for 
the gold of El Dorado—they never found it. In the 
twentieth century, a new kind of Conquistadore, the Can- 
adian tourist has found Colombian gold—the wealth of 
travel in this different and exciiing nation. They have 
discovered a divergency of culture and geography that 
makes this South American republic a “must” on the 
lists of world travelers. Add the bargain exchange rate of 
8 Colombian pesos to 1 Canadian dollar, and the result 
is an ideal place to spend an enjoyable and profitable 
vacation. 

There are several distinct resort areas in Colombia, 





Colorful Mississippi-style stern-wheel river boats still ply 
the Rio Magdalena from the Caribbean to the interior. 


each offering something different, each easily reached 
by Avianca, Colombia’s own airline. Sitting 8,600 feet 
high in the Andes is the capital city of Bogota, called 
by some “the Athens of South America.” In the opinion 
of many, Bogota is perhaps closer in culture to European 
cities than any other metropolis in this hemisphere. It 
is a smart modern city, however, and the seat of higher 
learning in the country with its four universities. Dress 
is the latest in style, social affairs are glittering and the 
niceties of etiquette and conversation of the utmost im- 
portance. 
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Modern Medellin, 150 miles north of Bogota, 
is air-route junction for all parts of Colombia. 


Tourist attractions in the capital city are numerous. 
The teleferico, or cable car to the top of neighboring 
Mount Monserrate is perhaps the most apparent to the 
tourist eye. The trip to the top of the mountain offers 
the most exciting view of the city. In Contrast to the 
modern teleferico are the many examples of Spanish 
colonial architecture in the city, the most striking of 
which is the beautiful Church of La Candelaria with its 
gilded, carved arches and vaults. It clearly demonstrates 
the reverence and faith of the pioneering Conquistadores 
that built it. 

Prices in Bogota are indicative of the shopping values 
awaiting the tourist throughout the country. Tourist 
living expenses, even for the finest accommodations are 
among the most inexpensive in South America. Outstand- 
ing examples of the low bill of fare may be found in the 
Monserrate Room of Colombia’s outstanding hotel, the 
Tequendama. From a menu of great choice, a dinner 
consisting of fruit compote, soup, sirloin steak with fried 
onions, potatoes and tomatoes, salad, ice cream and 
coffee costs just $2.40. All this, plus dancing to two 
wonderful orchestras. For breakfast, a choice of orange 
or papaya juice, tea, coffee or hot chocolate, hot toast, 
butter and marmalade is served in your room for 35 
cents. In the Tequendama barbershop haircut, shampoo, 
shave, manicure can be had for the sum total of $1.80 

Shopping prices are about as low as the living ex- 
penses. Bargain buys in quality goods are the rule rather 
than the exception here. Emeralds—Colombia is th¢ 
world’s greatest supplier of these precious gems—car 
be bought at a fraction of their cost elsewhere. Native 
handicrafts such as woven fabric and leather work ar 
comparatively cheap. Silver, gold and jewelry are avail 
able at considerable savings to the tourist. 

Some 25 miles from Bogota is the village of Zipaquira 
where the world famous Salt Cathedral is located. Th« 
workmen of.a salt mine, active for the past 200 years 
have built an enormous church in the deposit, severa' 
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Cauca valley, is noted for its eight 


parks, old colonial buildings, and orchid plantation 















































bia. The Fortress of San Felipe at La Santa Cruz of th 
most elaborate Spanish fortifications in the New World 

on hundred feet underground. The Cathedral is some 250 

ne feet high and almost 400 feet long. roug shy i size of 

- Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris. It is a magni iicent place 

- with all the appointments of a major cathedral and regu- 

ie lar congregation consisting of the mine workers and 

- their families. 

of a a Ries 

Golden masterpieces of ancient eras await visitors tc 

” Bogota’s Gold Museum. The Museum's 41 showcases 

ee display the art and workmanship of Colombia's old 
Indian tribes, the only collection of its kind in the world. 
[he Indians, unaware of the commercial value of gold. 

— fashioned idols, breastplates, jewelry, masks and even 

cist everyday implements from the precious metal. Each 

oe piece was designed and produced in a style indicative of 

nd- the period and tribe of its origin. Few persons visiting 

the the Museum leave unawed by the art of long vanished 

the civilizations. 

— Other points of interest in Bogota well worth a visit 

- ire the Simon Bolivar Villa, the Museum of Colonial 
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Funicular railway transports visitc pea 
Monserrate and tiny white chapel 1,000 ; above Bogota 
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by Edwin Copps 


An Act of Statesmanship 


PRIME MINISTER John Diefenbaker’s de- 
cision to scrap the Arrow fighter plane 
may well go down in our history as the 
most courageous act of statesmanship by 
a Canadian leader in at least 30 years. 

Nothing in the records of his two 
Liberal predecessors—Louis St. Laurent 
and Mackenzie King—can match the bold- 
ness of Diefenbaker’s leadership on this 
controversial defence issue. St. Laurent, 
in all his years in office, never was called 
upon and never undertook to make such 
an unpopular decision. The only compar- 
able dilemma faced by a Prime Minister 
in recent times was the conscription crisis 
that confronted Mackenzie King in World 
War II. King vacillated with a national 
plebiscite and with every conceivable 
legalistic delaying tactic until the country 
was in an uproar and the army overseas 
ran out of reserves. Yet he never could 
summon the courage to defy the voters 
of Quebec by making the decision that 
the hour and the national interest de- 
manded. 

King’s conscription dilemma _ involved 
only the risk of alienating his political 
support in one province, Quebec. Diefen- 
baker’s decision on the Arrow ran counter 
to the prevailing popular will and emotion 
in every part of the country. On practically 
every partisan political score, cancellation 
of the Arrow contract seemed certain to 
damage the Diefenbaker Government’s 
prestige: 

‘The Arrow plane had become a stirring 
symbol of Canadian technological achieve- 
ment. Air experts (eagerly abetted by the 






—Macpherson it the Toronto Daily Star 
“LET THEM EAT CAKE” 
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“THE SLINGS AND ARROWS 


A. V. Roe company’s hard-working press 
agents) had persuaded Canadians that this 
homemade machine was the fastest, most 
advanced fighter plane in the world, as 
far ahead of other models, its backers 
said, “as a horse and buggy and a car.” 

The nation’s taxpayers had _ invested 
more than $340 million—nearly a third of 
a whole year’s income tax yield—in the 
Arrow’s development. To abandon it at 
this stage would mean washing this vast 
sum and all the national effort it repre- 
sented down the drain. 

Cancelling the Arrow contract meant 
closing one of the country’s biggest in- 
dustrial plants, adding upwards of 15,00 
workers to the already-swollen unemplcy- 
ment ranks. 

There was no ready replacement ‘or 
the Arrow in Canada’s armament inven- 
tory. The alternative is the imperfect }- 
marc missile, already considered obsol: te 
by many experts and rated, even by ‘'s 
manufacturer, as only 50% effective. 0 
scrap the proudly-built Canadian Arr: \ 
and replace it with a hit-or-miss U 5. 
gadget would lay Diefenbaker wide of 
to a double-barrelled opposition charge: 
was not only weakening Canadian 
fences but was scuttling Canadian indus 
in favor of U.S. plants. 

There were all these and many m 
political disadvantages for the Diefc.- 
baker Government if it stopped the Arrow 
program. And balanced against them ws 
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i eal You're travelling with a classic among fine 

repre [E 35mm precision cameras when vou take along 

the Kodak Signet 80. 
meant §& Your lens is a fast f, 2.8 that takes care 
st in- of every situation. You can switch instant, 
15,000 to wide angle or telephoto lenses. You’ve 
nploy- a built-in exposure meter, coupled rangefinder. 
b “injection”’ film loading, rapid film advanc« 

—_— automatic double exposure prevention. automati 
=. : exposure counting, 1/4 to 1] 250 shutter | 
aici synchronized for all types of flash — with 
by ts ie direct fittings for the flasholder. 
i To With these, and other advantages of the 
Arrow | most expensive miniature cameras, the 
-US. Signet 80 is a wonderful camera for your 
a wonderful trip. Let your Kodak dealer show 
ge: .1¢ ' you that here is a fine precision camera with 
nic 7 automatic controls that make it as easy and 
dus’ ; sure to use, as a Brownie. And it’s only $148.50. Mow K 
eg a See Kodak’s “The Ed Sullivan Show” on CBC-TV , | 
Arrow ° 
eaves CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, Toronto 9, Ontario | 
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PRMC, Creative engineering from ARMCO 


\/* 


A report from the Head Office in Guelph on outwitting 
corrosion... microwavelinks. .. sheeting that takes a beating 





How Armco set a new standard of 
durability. The sketch shows one 
of the tests used by Armco Engineers 
when they were developing a more 
durable coated pipe. A sheet of 
galvanized steel, and one of Armco 
ASBESTOS-BONDED &) metal were sus- 
pended in a stream of 10 to 15% 
sulphurous acid. After two months, 
the galvanized sample practically 
was destroyed. The Armco 
ASBESTOS-BONDED Metal was 
completely unaffected! 

The exclusive manufacturing pro- 
cess is the reason. First, the base 
metal is galvanized. While the zinc 
is molten, a layer of asbestos is 
pressed in place. The asbestos fibres 
are bonded for life as the zinc 
hardens. Next, the exposed fibres 
are saturant-sealed . . . and the 
sheets cooled, inspected, corrugated 
and formed into pipe. Then, a 
complete hot-dip bituminous coat- 
ing bonded to the metal. 

The tests prove the ruggedness of 
ASBESTOS-BONDED PIPE. Salt fog 
won't touch it. Strong sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid leave it as good 
as new. When Armco Engineers set 
out to make a product better... 
they create the best. 


Armco solves a cold weather prob- 
lem. The sub-zero temperatures of 
Canada’s North are hard on deli- 
cate Micro-Wave equipment. The 
Defense Department, Railways and 
the Trans-Canada Telephone 
System were looking for buildings 
that would protect this equipment 
and keep it functioning in the most 
extreme weather. 

Armco came up with the answer! 
Incorporating our exclusive 
STEELOX Panel Armco created build- 
ings with maximum structural 
strength to withstand heavy snow 
and wind loads. The buildings were 
completely weathertight, easily in- 
sulated to meet temperatures of 
—40° or withstand the threat of 
forest fires. Yet the Armco Steel 
Buildings were light in weight. 
Component parts could be trans- 
ported by helicopter and the build- 
ing rapidly put up on the site. 

On the job these buildings have 
proven that Armco Creative Engi- 
neering can tackle and solve the 
most difficult problems. The service 
of Armco Creative Engineering is 
available to you. Let us show you 
how we can solve your building 
needs. 


Why Armco punched a hole to cut 
construction costs. The little hole at 
the top of each piece of Armco 
Steel Sheeting means a lot to cost- 
conscious construction men. Why? 
Because that hole makes it a lead- 
pipe cinch to pull the sheeting out 
of a completed excavation job. 
There are cases on record where 
Armco Steel Sheeting has been used 
over a hundred times. 

More and more contractors know 
that in practically every type of 
trenching, shoring or coffer-dam 
application, Armco Steel Sheeting 
gives maximum protection to their 
personnel. Every section of Armco 
Steel Sheeting has big, 2-inch deep 
corrugations. You get maximum 
strength with a minimum of weight. 

Armco Steel Sheeting can be 
driven into place before excavation 
is even started. There are two types 
available . . . flanged, for normal 
applications, and the interlocking 
type that gives a practically water- 
tight joint. Armco-engineered Steel 
Sheeting drives easily, and because 
of that little hole up top, whips out 
like a charm. It’s like all the Armco 
products . . . designed to do a 
better job for you. 


For full information on these and other quality Armco Construction Products, 
write to Armco Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Ltd., Guelph, Ontario. 


To serve Canadians... ARMCO creates the finest steel construction products! 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS FES 


of Canada Ltd. 


1201 GEORGE ST., GUELPH, ONTARIO 


Vancouver © Calgary * Edmonton * Regina © Winnipeg © Toronto © Ottawa Montreal ¢ Le Pont de Quebec Sackville 
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not the faintest hope of any political gain. | 


The Arrow project was not a prime re- | 
sponsibility of the Tory Government: it 
was launched by the Liberals and, if | 


Diefenbaker had passively allowed it to | 


continue to its inevitable conclusion as a 
financial and strategic disaster, it would 
have registered in the voters’ minds as a 
Liberal, not a Tory, blunder. 

To his everlasting credit, John Diefen- 
baker swept any such partisan political 


considerations aside. He and his cabinet | 


reached the clear-headed conclusion that 
Canada’s Arrow was out of date in the 
sputnik age. 

In the day-long debate that followed 
announcement of the decision in Parlia- 
ment, opposition speakers poured all the 
anticipated criticisms at the Government 
benches. The Liberals, while not disagree- 


ing strongly with the scrapping of the | 


Arrow, gloomed bitterly about the un- 
employment of the Avro workers. 
(Though none of the Liberal mourners 
came up with any practical solution to 
the problem). The CCF, in its recently- 
assumed role as spokesmen for the lunatic 
nationalists, ranted emotionally and sense- 
lessly about Canada’s damaged sovereignty. 
Cried leather-lunged CCF Leader Hazen 


Argue: “Canada is not standing up to the | 


United States.” 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker listened 


patiently to the tirade for more than four | 


hours, did not rise to speak until late in 
the evening. Skillful and veteran politico 
that he is, Old Campaigner Diefenbaker 
could not resist the temptation to joust 
with the opposition on a partisan level; 
he read off newspaper clippings and fiipped 
back in the records of past debates to 
point out inconsistencies and weaknesses 
in his critics’ arguments. But John Diefen- 
baker’s strongest defence of his action 
was packed into a single paragraph of his 
speech. 


“Do not tell me,” he said, “that it was 


in easy decision for the Government to | 


make. Do not tell me that we did not 
have full realization that in taking this 
step there would be many who would 
condemn. Governments have responsibili- 
ties (and) must carry them out regardless 
f immediate popular reaction . . . I think 
hat in the days ahead the Canadian 
reople will more and more realize that 
e have taken a course that is the only 
ne in accord with our responsibilities.” 


In the following few days Diefenbaker’s 
‘recast of eventual public acceptance of 
is unpopular decision began to look 
und. Opposition carping tapered off and 
ie strident press criticism that greeted 
ne first announcement of the Arrow’s end 
as generally followed with more sober 
econd thoughts about the wisdom of the 
ecision. Slowly Canadians seemed to be 
ensing that this had been an act of states- 
nanship, an all-too-rare occurrence in the 
artisan and timorous conduct of their 
ffairs through recent decades. 
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If you want to pick the right drink, & > brands, but most of them come from 
first of all pick the right country. Jamaica. 

In Jamaica, they’ve known all there Look for the word Jamaica on the 
is to know about the making of fine bottle to be sure of a superior rum for 
rums for hundreds of years. Connois- your cocktails, collins’ and outaaiion. 
seurs of rum, all have their favourite Jamaica rum is ‘“‘BORN TO BLEND”, 
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THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASS'’N (OF JAMAICA) LTD. 
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by William Krehm 


Bartok: Divertimento for String Orchestra. 
Weiner: Suite, Op. 18 (Hungarian Folk 
Dances), Antal Dorati conducting the 
Philharmonia Hungarica. Epic LC 35/3. 


This record brings us a well-known work 
of Bartok along with that of a_lesser- 
known Hungarian, Leo Weiner, four years 
Bartok’s junior. This invites some intrigu- 
ing comparisons. Both works are inspired 
by Hungarian folk music, but what sets 
off the Bartok from the excellent Weiner 
work is not only his more radical tech- 
nique. With the intuition of genius Bar- 
tok has somehow related his music to 
dim ancestral memories. Thus in the back- 
ground of the opening theme you may 
detect the strumming of the horsehooves 
of the invading Magyar tribes, and there 
are yearning strains smoky with the flare 
of camp fires extinct these thousand years. 


Puccini: Tosca. Antonietta Stella, soprano; 
Gianni Poggi, tenor; Giuseppe Taddei, 
baritone. Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Teatro di San Carlo di Napoli conducted 
by Tullio Serafin. Columbia M2L 402. 


With its tale of blood and lust-ridden 
tyranny, Tosca on its first appearance 
Struck many critics as far too frightful 
for the operatic stage. But in our day such 
themes have become familiar and house- 
broken. The crashing sulphurous opening 
-chords that are identified with the Police 
-Chief Scarpia could serve as an excellent 
musical nameplate for many an eminence 
-of our own world; and the haunted motive 
that follows would do as a theme song for 





28 





millions of refugees of our own generation. 

On this disc Serafin has the beasts in 
Puccini’s orchestra well on the leash. Tad- 
dei as Scarpia is outstanding—as forceful 
in his heavy gallantries as in the atmos- 
phere of terror he exudes. Antonietta 
Stella makes a Tosca that is more im- 
pressive dramatically than vocally: her 
pitch at times is as temperamental as the 
character she portrays. Poggi in the role 
of Cavaradossi is shrill and edgy. But these 
are details. It is a disc that captures mag- 
nificently the presence of the stage action, 
and Serafin really puts Puccini’s powerful 
melodrama through the juicer. Sound ex- 
cellent. 


BARTOK:: 


WEINER: 


Pee Den ene nL Lae rey 





Orlando di Lasso: Secular and Religious 
Choral Works. The Swabian and Grisch- 
kat Chorales, Hans Grischkat, conductor. 
Vox — DL 380. 


Throughout the 16th century when the 
Lowlands were groaning under the Spanish 
heel, their musicians held the world in 
tribute. Since about 1400 musicians from 
the Netherlands had occupied the mest 
coveted musical posts from Spain to Ger- 
many, from England to Italy. They 
fathered the national styles of half the 
countries of Europe; musicians of all lands 
sat apprenticed at their feet. 

And if we except Ludwig van Beethoven, 
who with his Flemish ancestry might be 
considered a throwback, the crowning 
glory of this great line was Orlando di 
Lasso. He straddled all boundaries and 
all styles. He was the darling and the con- 
fidant of Popes and emperors, a prince 
among fellows and a fellow among princes. 
He wrote bawdy songs for mercenaries 
(Matora mia cara on this disc), French 


chansons, bumpkinish German _ ditties 





Maureen 
Forrester 


(Audita nova that begins as a mockery of 
his own motets and then breaks into a 


gluttonous table song). 

Something of his great joy of life shows 
through in the luminous sonorities of his 
sacred motets. A really austere and ashen 
piety—comparable to that of his great 
contemporary Palestrina—overtook him 
only with the infirmities of old age. This 
excellent disc represents a cross section in 
four tongues of the creative genius who 
more than anyone else sums up the Re 
naissance in music. Sound good. 


Maureen Forrester, Contralto. Schumann: 
Frauenliebe und Leben, Op. 42 (Women’s 
Life and Love). Brahms: Gestillte Sehn- 
sucht, Op. 91 No. 1 (Longing and Rest) 
Geistliches Wiegenlied, Op. 91, No. 2 
(Cradle Song of the Virgin) Zigeuner- 
lieder, Op. 103 (Gypsy Songs) RCA 
Victor LM-2275. 


With John Newmark at the piano and 
Otto Joachim, Viola, Maureen Forrester’s 
art dazzles with a double glow. Her voice 
has an incredibly rich nap of tonal beauty, 
and when her heart is in a song, she can 
scale great interpretative heights. The com- 
bination of the two can stay your breath 
with the thrill of an ideal encountered in 
the flesh. On this disc her singing of 
Schumann’s cycle of womanly life and 
love has the immediacy of an ecstatic pei 
sonal experience. Some of the Gypsy songs 
I find less convincing. Miss Forreste: 
comes nearer than any one else to fillir 
the place of the late Kathleen Ferrier. R: 
cording good. 


Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 2. Gilels wit 
the Chicago Symphony under Reine: 
RCA Victor LM-2219. 

Khachaturian: Violin Concerto Saint-Saen: 
Havanaise. Kogan with Boston Symphor 
under Monteux. LM-2220. 

Significant releases of American pe 
formances by two great Soviet artists wh» 
happen to be brothers-in-law. The Koga» 
is the blackest magic, but Gilels’s Brahm) 
strikes me at times as theatrical rath« 
than deep. 
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Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


“SO YOU WERE in Istanbul,” said Tom, 
looking at the photos. “Did you visit St. 
Sofia?” 

“Of course,” replied Ted. “Its mosaic 
is wonderful. But there was another 
mosque with the floors all paved in what 
looked like solid gold square tiles, all the 
same size.” 

“T guess they don’t let many tourists 
see that,” Tom laughed. “Might get 
ideas!” 

“Well, they only let me into two of 
its rooms,” Ted told him. “The smaller 
was rectangular, all in those tiles. Six 
hundred and sixty-seven of them on the 
floor.” He scratched his head. 

“I forget the number on the other floor, 
which was square, but anyway the differ- 
ence between the two was just seven times 
the number of my hotel room.” 

Tom chuckled. “You sure notice the 
queerest things,” he commented. “But you 
did tell me you were on the third floor 


ACROSS 
1 A gem of a place. (3, 7, 4) 


8 Appeared in connection with the dawn’s light in a national 


song. (5) 
9 Big time in the Old Town. (3) 


10 Subtle pervasive quality peculiar to a Roman nose? (5) 


12 A Gothic arch has nothing to give. (5) 


13 Does no man care about these mountains of 1A? (9) 
15 Naturally it will take Ireland to produce it. (4) : 
16, 27. How Pat explained the loss of his untamable temper in 


song? (2, 4, 5, 4) 


19 It takes two, it seems, to start one kind of ulcer. (3) 
21, 1D. Why some women, not necessarily Irish, take to broad- 


casting? (3, 3, 4, 2, 4) 


23 This may result in changing an overcoat in 1A. (6) 


24 It takes little credit to get credit. (4) 
27 See 16 

30 Clear view of an Irish county. (5) 
31 One way to raise the spirits. (5) 

33 See 18 

34 A cost Puccini found profitable. (5) 


35 It’s taking a chance to have a drink of liquor after “lights 


out’.. C1, 4, Z, 3, 4) 


DOWN 
1 See 21 
2 Sooner be this than 8. (7) 
S$ SOMG: 6c cccceecnee and some may haw 


But this is not within the law! (6) 


so I imagine your number was in the 
three hundreds.” 

That was all the information they re- 
quired, so you may be able to figure out 
the number of Ted’s room. (96) 


Answer on Page 52 


Chess 


by D. M. LeDain 


KNOWLEDGE OF OPENING pitfalls and traps 
has value. Bobby Fischer, 15 year old 
American champion, will agree with that. 
He surprised veteran Samuel Reshevsky 
with his astuteness in this department, in 
the recent U.S. Championship. Young 
Fischer’s retention of his title was helped 
not a little by this important, if rather 
fortuitous, victory over his chief rival. 
White: R. Fischer, Black: S. Reshevsky. 
1.P-K4, P-QB4; 2.Kt-KB3, Kt-QB3; 3.P- 
Q4, PxP; 4.KtxP, P-KKt3; 5.Kt-QB3, B- 
Kt2; 6.B-K3, Kt-B3; 7.B-QB4, Castles; 
8.B-Kt3, Kt-QR4?; 9.P-KS!, Kt-K1; 10. 
BxPch!!, KxB; 11.Kt-K6!, PxKt (or KxKt; 


Putting on the Green? 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


4 Instrumental to Rebecca at the Well? (5) 
5 The Irish washerwoman washes the best kind. (5) 
6 He is the whole army, in brief, of 15. (3) 
7 It shouldn’t be difficult to shoot this animal on the spot. (7) 
11 It gives encouragement to an Irishman at the rear. (1, 3, 2, 3, 4) 
14 Send it over. (4) 
17 The “ayes” have it, naturally. (3) / ‘ 
18, 33. Fuchs recently experienced a taste of this period. (3-3) 
20 Ugh! That’s the end of him! (4) 
22 A bear without a head has nothing on us. (7) 
25 The graveyard of ships? (4, 3) 
26 Cyst he cut up with a blade. (6) 
28 O.K! A mixed type of animal. (5) 
29 Bounce politely. (5) : 
32 It returns about four in 12. (3) 
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Solution to last puzzle 


ACROSS 
1 Every inch a king 
10 Hundred 
11 Alberto 
12 Regal 
13 Elms 
14 Calf 
16 Across 
18 Bad loser 
20 Declaims 
22 Bamboo 
25 Note 


12.Q-QSch, K-B4; 13.P-KKt4ch, etc.); 12. 
QxQ with a winning advantage. 

A copy of “25 Traps in the Chess 
Openings Worth Knowing” (2nd _ Series), 
may be obtained on request, enclosing a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Solution of Problem No. 213 (Bettmann). 
Key, 1.R-Q7. 

Problem No. 214, by L. A. Issaiev. 

Cit -F «&) 


White mates in two. 








26 Nero 6 Abbé 
27 Booth 7 Inroads 
29 Puccini 8 Good-for-nothing 
30 Balloon 9 Short and snappy 
31 Youth move- 15 Plea 

ments 17 Soap 

19 Impetigo 

DOWN 21 Catechu 
2 Vinegar 23 Blow-out 
3 Rural 24 Gobble 
4 Indeed 27 Belle 
5 Crab meat 28 Fish (463) 
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Canada’s Economy 


The ticker tape taps out a message... 
notes are scribbled on a scratch pad 
. .a telephone call . . . a letter of 
confirmation; something is sold, 
something bought. Another few 
moments in Canada’s economy go by. 
And Provincial Paper is there. 
Ticker tape, scratch pad, telephone 
directory, letter paper—these and a 
hundred and one other paper products 
are at work every minute of the 
business day. And all are produced from 
specific grades of paper manufactured 
by Provincial. 
What’s so important about this? 
Simply that Provincial Paper knows how 
to make economically, the kind of paper 
you use — always maintaining a 
high standard of quality. 
Ticker Tape 
Shorthand Books 
Directories 
PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED _ Business Papers 
Calculating Machine Rolls 
TORONTO - MONTREAL - WINNIPEG Catalogues 
Annuwal Reports 


Provincial Paper comes into your life every day Brochures, etc. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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Jacket Design 


THE DISCOVERY OF SEX is a favorite theme 
for novelists. It is not particularly new: 
in her own decorous way Jane Austen 
wrote about it in Pride and Prejudice and 
even Thomas Hardy, pessimist that he was, 
made its complications the theme of 
almost half his novels. 

Modern writers do claim, however, that 
the discovery is more thorough now than 
it once was and that it occurs earlier. 
Lolita has shown the vicious side of such 
early discovery and Francoise Sagan has 
three times demonstrated how disillusion- 
ing it can be. 

Three novels to hand this week deal 
with this discovery of sex in what, curi- 
ously enough, seems to be a national vein. 
rhe first is Young Love by Johannes Allen, 
vhich is translated by Naomi Walford 
rom the Danish. The second is Cricket 
ymith by Monte Linkletter, a story which 
lepends heavily on its midwestern Ameri- 
an background. The third is Walk 
‘hrough the Valley by Edward McCourt, 

Canadian writer who lives in Saskatoon. 

Johannes Allen is by far the most skil- 
il of these three writers and he sets out 
) document the physical and psycho- 
‘gical ravages inflicted on a girl between 
er sixteenth and nineteenth birthday. 
he story is in the first person and begins 

untly: “A person can alter completely 

i just a few months, and that is what 
appened to me. I grew up from a little 
irl to a mature woman—and beyond, if 
iat’s possible!” 

This direct approach is the key to the 
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by Arnold Edinborough 


Youth Finds a Way 


Modern writers claim that the discovery of sex is 


now more thorough than it once was. Three novels 


that deal with sex in a curiously national vein. 


whole novel which is economical and 
spare in its writing with a minimum of 
plot details. Indeed, a one point, having 
given details of her clothes, the writer 
says: “Do you need these details to form 
a picture of me and to understand how 
it was that so much happened to me at 
that time? I think so. We are going to 
have the truth and that’s all part of it”. 

Helen’s story is the classically simple 
one: she falls violently in love with a boy, 
thinking that she is the only girl for him. 
After a blissful two or three weeks at the 
seaside, with daily trips to a secluded 
nook in the dunes, she finds that he is not 
concerned just with her. Other girls’ bath- 
ing dresses have been hung out to dry 
on the same bushes as hers. 

On the rebound from the beach, she 
lands straight in the arms of a trumpet 
player. After sharing his ecstasy, she is 
again left lovelorn when the trumpeter 
goes off to the south of France with an 
orchestra. 

In conventional nineteenth century 
terms, she has, even though still unmarried, 
lost the greatest treasure a woman has. 
In twentieth century Danish terms she has 
merely made the minimum contribution to 
growing up that a girl of her age can make. 
At nineteen she now knows what she 
wants, has no illusions about men, and can 
look on the future with a clear and de- 
tached eye. 

The atmosphere is astringent, clean and 
(for all practical purposes) sterile. Young 
Love reflects, therefore, that maturity and 
sophistication which Europeans, particu- 
larly north Europeans, are often said to 
have—a maturity which makes one agree 
with Helen when she says: “Childhood 
is lost to me. I don’t really know whether 
I ever had one”. 

Cricket Smith certainly knows whether 
he had one. He is in the main tradition 
of Huckleberry Finn, though the twentieth 
century has made some changes. As he 


says on the very first page “A parsonage 
nephew has got to go to church as often 
as any full-blooded P.K. (parsonage kid), 
and he gets the same advice, namely don’t 
smoke, don’t drink, don’t swear, and don’t 
chase the deacons’ daughters”. He con- 
fesses, in reply, that “I never did get 
the tobacco habit, nor smoke much, nor 
drink beer stronger than root, but I 
always had a hard time staying away from 
the deacons’ daughters . Let a girl 
give me the glad eye and I was a goner”. 

The parsonage where Cricket lives be- 
longs to the Third Reformed church of 
Coon Hill, Iowa, a village on the bend of 
a river and in the kind of countryside 
where any red-blooded American boy, even 
though he be born in New York or 
Chicago, really wants to be. 

There Cricket plays “three mitts”, a 
complicated form of baseball, the rules 
of which are built round the circumstances 
that the gang only have three gloves 
between them. There he goes to Sunday 
school, to young people’s fellowship (the 
Crusaders) and to church twice on Sunday. 
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freeze it on film 
with 


MINOLTA V2 


World’s fastest Between-lens shutter—I / 2000 sec! 
Stops the fastest action cold...makes action photography 
easy, even at close range and across your field of vision, 
with sharp, clear results. 


Specially designed lens—Rokkor PF 45 mm. f/2 6-element. 
12 shutter speeds: B, 1—1/2000 sec. Automatic parallax 
correction. $99.95 


Minolta SR-2 
SINGLE-LENS REFLEX 
—one-stroke ac- 
tion, automatic 
diaphragm, _ins- 
tant mirror return. 
Rokkor 55 mm. 
f/1.8  interchan- 
geable lens. 
Speeds: B-1/1000 
sec. 


Minolta 
Autocord 
Automatic 2% x 
2% twin lens 
reflex with fresnel 
viewer. 


$99.50 








Minolta 
616" 
Sub-miniature 16 
mm, camera with 
2 close-up lenses 
and case. 


$39.95 . 
in colors—$42.95 a 


Minolta 
Autowide 
35 mm. £/2.8 
wide angle lens 
and coupled ex- 
posure meter. 


$89.50 


Canadian Distributors—Anglophoto Limited 
SEE YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALER— 
HE’LL GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE 














There his friends take him off to swim in 
the swimming hole, to create hell amongst 
the girls at the Joan of Arc picnic and 
to skate on the old quarry. 

Like the meals of the vegetarian spinster 
who has a platonic crush on the parson 
this book is wholesome. The girls are al! 
sensible, fun-loving but pure; the boys are 
all hell-raisers, avoiders of duty and 
drinkers of root beer, but not in any sense 
delinquent. Even when Fatso Lumly per 
suades two of the prettier girls at schoo 
to do a coochy cooch performance in his 
basement (tickets a nickel. apiece) it i 
only the adults who see any harm in it 

The extraordinary thing, therefore, is 
that as Cricket gradually emerges from 
adolescence, he finds his dream girl and 
steps far enough out of the Americar 
childhood dream to get her pregnant. Th 
girl is immediately sent away from Coon 
Hill to relatives. 


The last chapter of Cricket Smith be- 


| gins: “There lives now in a city to the 


north, Cedar Rapids, one Reverend Twiggs. 
pastor of a west-side church since his 
resignation was unanimously accepted, a 
couple of years ago, by a church board 
to the south. And with this preacher lives 
a wholesomer, politer and more thought- 
ful boy than any you’ve met so far in 
this epistle’. But somehow this ending 
isn’t right. Pregnancy and pranks are a 
queer mixture. It’s like an ice-cream soda 
with anchovies at the bottom. 

Walk through the Valley by Edward 
McCourt also has an ending which shatters 
an otherwise well-devised book. McCourt’s 
story is of a boy growing up on the Cana 
dian prairies, the son of an Irish immi- 
grant called Dermot Troy. Michael, and 
Sheila his sister, love the prairies; the 
love their homestead; they love the wild 
Irish stories and legends which their fathe: 
tells them. In a more befittingly sobe: 
Canadian way, Walk Through the Valle 
gives the typical life of a boy in Alberta 
some years ago. Michael does his chores. 
goes hunting through the coulees and 
woodlots, and is a little frightened by the 
dank and densely grown valleys running up 
into the hills a fair distance from h 
father’s land. 


His feelings for the countryside, hs 


awareness of his mother’s difficulties 






/ 


living with his father and his growin. 
consciousness of his father’s less engagin: 


qualities are all well drawn. 


But Mr. McCourt cannot invent a pli! 


and in the middle of this sensitive po 
trayal, we are suddenly thrust into a mek 
dramatic, very silly story about whisk 
runners who shoot people down in co 
blood. One of them, even more impro 
ably, make Sheila fall in love with hi: 
Over the protests of her mother, he th 


takes her out to the local dance hall ar | 


keeps her out all night. 
In the end, Blaze Corrigal, the whis! 


runner, shoots a man, and the police a‘ 
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Dermot Troy to lead them to the murderer. 
In a sudden upsurge of Irish romanticism 
(which puts law authorities always in the 
wrong and even murderers, by implication, 
in the right), Dermot Troy leads the 
policemen to the wrong place, so that 
Blaze, with two murders on his hands, can 
get away to the United States—an ending 
[ find dramatically poor and morally 
shocking. 

But the problem of how to manage 
inherited national prejudices in a new 
country is Canada’s peculiar dilemma. Mr. 
McCourt equates it with the problems of 
promiscuity and unwanted pregnancy in 
other countries. Maybe he is right in 
principle, but his novel suffers by com- 
parison when he puts his principle into 
practice. 


Young Love, by Johannes Allen (Trans- 
lated by Naomi Walford) pp. 167—Clarke 
Irwin—$2.75. 


Cricket Smith, by Monte Linkletter—pp 
308—M usson—$3.95. 


Walk Through the Valley, by Edward 
McCourt—pp. 222—McClelland & Stew- 
irt—$3.50. 


Short Reviews 


My Story, by Mary Astor—pp. 3: 
lustrations—Doubleday—$4.50. 


Starts off dismayingly, for Miss Astor 
wrote it as part of her cure by. and con- 
version to, Roman Catholicism. But it is 
not a proselytizing work, nor is it self- 
pitying or sentimental. Dominating parents 
made Miss Astor a great star of the 
screen, but warped her emotional! life 
until she was brought to deep misery and 
disintegration. But she repaired her life 
by faith and efforts which command re- 
spect and hold our attention. B.E.N 


A Lattice For Momos, by R. G. Eversor 
drawings by Colin Haworth—pp. ss— 


Contact Press—$2.00 


The Quality Of Halves. by Marva Fia- 


mengo — pp. 41 — Klanak Press — Nort 


Burnaby, B.C. 


ery different in tone 


Mr. Everson’s poems are witty and ep 


-rammatic, with the detached insouciant 
r of the practised dilettante. His bool 
pleasing to the eve with its delightf 
ustrations 


Miss Fiamengo’s symbolic poems s 
strong influence of “Old” Yeats. and a 


-urious but happy blend of Canadian visuz 


Mages and European myth. It is the more 
mportant book of the two. M.A.H. 
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CANADIAN VICKERS 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
on January 27, Major General A. E. 
Walford, C.B., C.B.E., MM., E.D., was 
elected Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Canadian Vickers Limited. 
Major General Walford has had a 
distinguished military career and is well 
k i financial and commercial 
Treasurer and Director of 
Henrv Morgan & Co. Limited, President 
of Morgan Trust Co., Director of 
Morgan Realties Limited, Excelsior Life 
Insurance Company, Triarch Corpora- 
tion and other Canadian Corporations. 


KNOWN 


circles, being 










THE BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


NOTICE OF 300th DIVIDEND 






A quarterly dividend of fifty cents 
per share has been declared pay- 
able on the 15th day of April, 
1959 to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 12th 
day of March, 1959, 











Montreal, 
Feb. 25, 


S. C. ScADDING, 
Secretary 












FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Around the World — $2099 
Other tours $799 and up 
Around South America; Africa; Near East; 
Europe (3 Tours); Russia. Tenth Season. 
PROF. H. K. TARBELL 
51 North Third St., Easton 1, Pa. 
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The Lively Arts 





by Mary Lowrey Ross 


The Living-Room Window 


NOT LONG AGO the executive in charge of 
one of the larger television dramatic pro- 
grams issued a list of the criteria that 
would govern the choice of productions 
during the year. They were, Stature, 
Theme, Broad Appeal, Practicality, and 
Balance. 

This sounded promising until one started 
to examine the small print. Then it turned 
out that Stature meant something vaguely 
equated with quality and quite unrelated 
to scale. Thus production of “Lear” 
couldn’t be included, because its over- 
toppling stature might upset the basis of 
Broad Appeal. Under Theme, the program 
was prepared to handle any subject that 
dealt with the American way of life in 
terms compatible with the standards of the 
American living rcom. Practicality, that 
meant nothing more than adaptation to 
the physical limitations of the screen, and 
Balance the most acceptable distribution 
of comedy, tragedy and melodrama. Con- 
sidering that this policy excluded even 
more dramatic territory than it covered, it 
often succeeded brilliantly. But it didn’t 
turn up any strikingly original material. 

What are the living-room standards as 
indicated by the ratings? Apparently the 
living-room clientele enjoys pictures which 
show American families living in a high 
state of material comfort, (The American 
way of life). Then on its idealistic side 
it also likes pictures which prove that 
material comfort isn’t everything and 
money doesn’t bring happiness. 


“Ten Little Indians’: Nina Foch. 


It can tolerate any amount of violence, 
leading up to and including murder, but 
it takes a firm hand against drug addiction 
and moral turpitude. It dislikes stories 
dealing with desegregation, strikes or any 
threat of Communism that can’t be 
handled by Philbrick of the FBI. It has 
lost its taste for war pictures and doesn’t 
want to be reminded in any way that its 
government is spending 59 cents out of 
every dollar on national defence. It is 
happiest with television versions of suct 





“Velvet Alley”: Carney and Nielsen. 


popular favorites as “Wonderful Town” 
“Harvey”, “Kiss Me Kate”, “Ten Little 
Indians”, and even “What Every Woman 
Knows”. 

This means that any original dramatic 
talent is likely to be trapped in an inter 
locking system from which there is m 
escape. The ratings control the advertising 
agencies, the agencies work on the spon 
sors, the sponsors keep a firm hold on the 
elbow of the writer, and the writer, if he 
is wise, keeps an eye on the living-roon 
screen. 

This seems to be true of even the mos: 
original of television’s younger dramatists 
including Rod Serling. Author Serling i 
an angry young man who is also one o 
television’s most articulate critics. Ye 
when he came to write a play (“The Velve 
Alley”) describing the destructive pressure 
that entertainment puts on creativity, h 
turned out a piece of work almost ideall 
adapted to conventional living-room stan 
dards. 

His hero, a hitherto unrecognized writer 
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‘Wonderful Town”: Rosalind Russell. 


makes success overnight and is whisked 
off to Hollywood and rushed into produc- 
tion. In no time he owns a car, a house, 
a swimming pool, etc., and this is fine 
since all of us enjoy watching a poor but 
worthy character come into the American 
way of life on a staggering scale. Presently 
however success goes to his head and he 
loses his character, his friend, his wife 


(though not significantly, his talent); and | 


this is fine too, since it proves that money 


can’t bring happiness. In other words, the | 
author of “Patterns”, setting out to prove | 


that Hollywood, and television, work for 


a writer's destruction, uses exactly the pat- | 
tern that Hollywood and television pre- | 


scribe. 

“The Velvet Alley” was presented on 
“Playhouse 90”; and “Playhouse 90” has 
ilso deteriorated significantly during the 
current season. True to its conception of 
‘stature” it has presented television ver- 
sions of the work of Faulkner, Conrad and 
Henry James (most of which often looked 


‘rowded and jostled on the little screen) | 
-but it has offered little that is original | 


1 contemporary. At its best it has con- 
formed faithfully to the best of the living- 
yom criteria. At its worst it has fallen 
good deal below them; e.g. in “A Quiet 
same of Cards” which was deplored as 
evealing a “sick society”, though actually 


seemed to reveal nothing more than a | 


ate of quiet desperation in the story de- 

irtment. 

“If we go on as we are now,” Edward 
Murrow warned not long ago in a 


eech before the Radio Television News | 


rectors Asociation, “we are protecting 
2 American public from any real contact 
th the menacing world that squeezes in 
on us.” Mr. Murrow was urging the 


ed for more, and more enlightening, | 


ws and documentary broadcasts, but his 
marks apply quite as aptly to the drama 
partment. If the living-room window 
ere to be opened even a little on the 
enacing and intruding world the results 
ght disturb tranquility. But they would 
obably be a lot more stimulating. 
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Family handyman, carpenter, 


plumber and electrician, this 
is the family breadwinner. 
He wants his family to have the 
best things in life now, and 
he wants his wife to enjoy 
life no matter what 
happens to him. 

That’s why he owns a 

Sun Life policy which 
guarantees her a lifetime 
income if he dies before she does. 
This is a policy you should 
know about too. Ask a 
Sun Life man to tell 

you about it. 


= Life of Canada 














Dad al did 


iT is ‘NOW BEING GEN- 
ERALLY REALIZED BY 
COMPANY EXECUTIVES 

_ THAT SOME FORM OF 
HEDGE AGAINST CON- 
TINUING INFLATION 1S 
NECESSARY IF COMP- 
ANY PENSION FUNDS 
ARE TO PROVIDE AN 
EQUITABLE STANDARD 
OF LIVING FOR RETIR- 
ING EMPLOYEES. 






have you considered a 
mutual fund for 
your company 
pension plan? 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT 
FEATURES: 


» skillful diversification 
of securities representing 
over 100 Canadian industries 
and utilities. 


> full-time management 


by competent professionals. 


» an equity investment 
with a 27 year record com- 
bining stability, income and 
growth. 


“A complete investment program 


in one well-established security.” 








For further details of Canada’s 
experienced Mutual f Fund and how 
strengthen your pension fund © pro 
write for the new booklet — 
‘A NEW APPROACH TO THE HANI 
OF PENSION FUNDS” — 


CORPORATE INVESTORS LTD. 
Head Office - 1106 C.P.R. Building, 
Toronto - Canada 

Please send me your new booklet: 
New Approach To The Handling ~ Of 
Pension Funds” 






corporate 
INVESTORS 
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Short selling. curb trading and exchange 


seats — Two attractive oils — Touting a 


stock at the top — The uranium outlook. 


| Coast Coppe r 


| Is a flier in Coast Copper to be recom- 
| mended in view of the strong tone of the 
| copper market? Why is this stock quoted 


of the Toronto 
Quebec City. 


section 


ase A S,, 


on the “curb” 


Stock Exchange. 
Although Coast Copper has enjoyed many 
nice price swings upon which the wide- 


| awake shareholder could realize, and al- 
| ° 
| though the chance of further such swings 


| only 





| 


| the back 
| end of 1957 increased outstanding debts 
| to $1.27 million whereas there was only 


| continued support, 
| retain it 


is not to be deprecated, it is possible 
to recommend a cautionary attitude 
toward the company’s shares. 

Coast is a situation seldom encount- 
ered in the history of public companies 
and reflects, as few other things could, 
the wheels-within-wheels aspect of some 
corporate activities. The only thing stand- 
ing between the company and bankruptcy 
is the willingness of Consolidated 
Smelters, its chief shareholder, and also 
its principal creditor, to keep it alive. 

The company has authorized and issued 
200,000 shares and $750,000 debentures, 
interest on which had by the 


about $22,000 in current assets. 

The property — on Vancouver Island 
— has been idle since 1931. and it is just 
possible that Smelters’ reluctance to wind 
up the company reflects a belief in the 
future of the claims. These might revert 
to an open status if the company were 
wound up, although they could be offered 
for sale as part of the assets, and Smelters 
would be free to bid on them. But 
whether Smelters, which is a subsidiary of 
Canadian Pacific Railway, would choose 
to buy them from a company it controls, 
is something else again. In the meantime, 
it can effectively hold the claims by keep- 
ing Coast alive. 


In the last analysis, a decision to buy 


| or to retain Coast shares appears to be 
| depend 


largely on the speculator’s ap- 
praisal of the merits of the property. If 
he thinks the property warrants Smelters 
he will buy Coast or 
if already held. If he thinks 


otherwise, he will sell, providing he’s a 


| Shareholder. There is little point in think- 


ing in terms of a possible short sale be- 
cause the chances are the stock is none 
tso easy to borrow. 


The curb section of the Toronto Stock 
Exchange is composed of securities of 
companies which have not applied for 
listing. The name “curb” owes its origins 
to the fact that stock trading throughout 
the world appears to have started out in 
a casual basis on the street or “curb.” In 
some cities this led to street transactions 
by a cluster of traders who received 
signals from clerks and clients stationed 
at the windows of buildings facing the 
street. Elaborate sets of signals were de- 
veloped. 

In deference to its origins, this financial 
community is still known as the street. It 
is also interesting to note that indoor 
trading was originally around a table at 
which each member had a chair. Thus 
a stock exchange membership continues 
to be called a “seat.” 


B.A. and Imperial 


How do B.A. Oil and Imperial Oil shares 
look? — M. W., Vancouver. 


There appear to be attractions in both 
B.A. and Imperial, especially since they 
can be purchased substantially below their 
1957 highs whereas the rank and file of 
industrials have appreciated in value in 
the interval. 

Both are integrated companies and can 
be discussed against the common. back- 
ground of Canada’s oil industry. 

So far only about 3,000,000,000 barrels 
of crude-oil reserves has been proven in 
Canada and resources are estimated at 10 
times this amount. This estimated 30.- 
000,000,000 barrels is almost as much 
as the existing reserves in the United 
States, where consumption is outrunning 
discovery, and where reserves are the 
equivalent of only about 10 times pre- 
vailing annual production. The forecast is 
for demand to show a 33% increase in 
the next decade. 

In consequence, Canadian production is 
expected to expand to fill prospective de- 
mand from the U.S., although this market 
is currently overshadowed by foreign 
competition. But’ this competition seems 
to reflect short-lived factors such as cut- 
rate tanker shipping plus an understand- 
able human tendency to pump as much 
foreign crude as possible out of the 
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zround before the governments of the 
oroducing countries demand a_ bigger 
share of the cake. 

Another bullish factor is the prospective 
srowth of natural gas-consumption in 
eastern Canada, permitting the owners 
yf gas reserves to convert a locked-in 
isset into a revenue-producing one, and 
encouraging oil exploration because of the 
possibility of encountering the now valu- 
ible gas as a secondary prize. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that 
companies with oil in the ground, ample 
land holdings, transportation, refining and 
marketing systems within the one organ- 
ization are well placed to capitalize the 
future possibilities inherent in the petrol- 
eum industry, both exportwise and do- 
mestic marketwise. It is recommended 
that the investor consider the overall posi- 
tion in the case of both Imperial and 
B.A. rather than current operating figures 
although ample data is available to delight 
the most assiduous figure filbert. 


New Hosco 


A friend of mine touted New Hosce to 
me last summer around its high of $7 or 
so and in a weak moment I climbed 
aboard. If I were to sell now, I would 
lose 80% of the price paid. Of course, 
I keep hoping it will stage a recovery to 
the price at which I got in. In the mean- 
time, the thought of averaging down by 
huying more stock at 20% of the cost of 
my present commitment, which would let 
me get out even if the stock bulged to 
$4 or so, keeps coming back like a song. 
lf the stock goes up, I will kick myself 
for not getting in now but I haven't 
enough confidence in my judgment to act. 
What do you think I should do? — K. F., 
Vontreal. 


Well for one thing you should cease 
listening to tips. And don’t blame any one 
else. You’re the guilty one, and any one 
with a friend who would tout him into 
1 stock at the top doesn’t need any 
enemies. 

The decision facing you is whether you 
san afford to have a speculative position 
n New Hosco at its recent price. To con- 
inue to hold it is the same thing as buy- 
ng. This reflects a truism, which is fre- 
juently wasted on the punter for 
‘peculative profits, but it holds good 
vhether the stock he owns is selling for 
ne hundred times or only one hundredth 
if the price paid. 

Surface drilling at New Hosco’s prop- 
rty in Allard-Mattagami area of Quebec 
nas indicated 1,600,000 tons of 2.53% 
opper plus another 168,800 tons grading 
17% copper. It is estimated that the 
ieposit ranks as ore — another name for 
naterial which can be worked commer- 


cially. The term “commercial ore” so fre- | 
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Metropolitan Toronto 


Debentures . . . to yield 5.37% 


The new issue of The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
provides investors with an opportunity to obtain a security, 
yielding 5.37%, of one of Canada’s foremost commercial 
and financial centres. 


We, as principals, offer the new issue of 


The Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto 
34% Debentures due March 2, 1979 


Price : 98.50 and interest to yield 5.37% 


Telephone and mail orders will receive our prompt attention, 


A descriptive circular of Toronto, including financial 
statements, will be forwarded upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
ee 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax Quebec 


Kitchener London Hamilton Ottawa Regina Edmonton 
Calgary Victoria London, Eng. New York Chicago 








Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


ROBERTS GALLERY ts pteasep 


EXHIBITION OF RECENT 


759 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
JUST NORTH OF BLOOR 
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quently encountered in mining reporting 
is redundant. 

New Hosco’s consulting geologist esti- 
mates that the quantity of ore indicated 
| warrants underground exploration of the 
main sections of the deposit and devel- 
opment for a specified length of 600 feet. 
He has projected an operating profit of 
$7.4 million based on 30-cent copper, or 
$4.65 ton. It is estimated that additional 
profits of $1.4 million could result from 
the zinc content of the ore in a period of 
| favorable metal prices. 

Placing the property in production on 
the basis of 800 tons a day would require 
an estimated $4 million plus construction 
A. E. Ames & Co. of a railway or allweather highway from 

an the property. It should also be noted that 
Limited net profit after the expiration of the 
| three-year period of income-tax exemp- 
| tion which new mines enjoy would be 
| substantially less than operating profit. 

It will, of course, be recognized that 
the market valuation of the company 
takes into account the chance of the 
ground being richer than presently indi- 
cated. If the company goes on to become 
another Quemont, some shareholders may 
be patting themselves on the back for 
their prescience. 

Overanticipation is as old as the stock 
market. 


Riptide ins Fara eT 





Investment Dealers—Business Established 1889 





Uranium Stocks 





| Could one justifiably speculate in uran- 
ium stocks at this point? — E. A., Ed- 
monton, 


The time to buy a fur coat is in the 
summertime when they are a drug on the 
| market. Selective uraniums may be bought 
now at low prices in relation to thei! 
potential because they are unfashionable 
Note the qualification of “selective. 
Any commitment in uraniums should be 
| preceded by a study of relative produc 
tion costs, ore reserves, capacity anc 
| chances of making additional ore. Pro 
ducers with the lowest costs will have the 
best chance of continuity during the 
| hungry period which industry factor: 
anticipate from the end of 1963, wher 
government purchase contracts expire. un 
til the late 60’s or early 70’s. 

It should, of course, be realized tha 
the industry is highly speculative, anc 








Follow Spring northward to the Lands of 





: 

| Sunlit Nights. May-June is the gay | will so remain until world requirement: 

E Scandinavian Festival Season! Or start with | overtake demand, in 11 or 12 years. Ir 

ie . . . e | i 

f Scandinavia in the Fall. September is | the meantime, the period from 1963 un | 

& Design Cavalcade Month. Spectacular | til the tide turns will probably see capac . 
. _ | ity outrunning demand by three to one 


fjords, colorful folklore and fairy-tale 
towns are yours in delightful 
Scandinavia! 


And some producers may have to suspen 
operations. 

Some observers think the government: 
of the western’ world will want to keer 
the uranium-mining industry, whose exist 
ence it precipitated, alive. Opinions lik« 
this are no better than their sustainins 
facts. 








See your travel agent or write 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 


Dept. M-6, Box 260 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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From the long-term viewpoint one can 
not be too bearish on uranium, with its 
sossibilities of revolutionizing the use 
of energy in many areas, and as the prob- 


ems associated with a switchover to this 
inique material from other forms of | 


onergy are solved. 


Dominion Bridge 


What is the outlook for Dominion Bridge? 
— M. P., Winnipeg. 


Dominion Bridge is engaged in heavy- 
steel fabrication and related lines, which 
are subject to cyclical demand. It has 
much to gain from a resurgence of con- 
struction of large bridges, office and 
apartment buildings, etc. Tonnage of un- 
completed work on hand at Oct. 31, 1958, 
the end of its fiscal year, was consider- 
ably below a year earlier. New orders 
booked in the fiscal year were the lowest 
of any since 1954 and substantially less 
than work completed. But the company 
enjoyed a good year reporting in with a 
net profit of $2.44 a share versus $3.13 
a share the previous year. 

Price-earnings ratio is low and the $1 
dividend appears to be amply protected. 
For this reason, as well as the substantial 
equity of the stock, it has attractions for 
the investor seeking some return on his 
money whilst awaiting anticipated long- 
term appreciation. The company has a 
valuable position staked out in the ex- 
panding economy of this country. 


In Brief 


Why was Canadian Javelin reorganized 
into an American corporation and _ its 
head office moved to New York?—T. C., 
Toronto. 

Probably because of its American spon- 
sorship and the extent to which its paper 
was placed in the land of the Stars and 
Stripes. 


What's the status of Asnazu? — B. A., 
Tamilton. 

Readying to wind up at last report. 
inything new at Lake Dufault?—C.H., 
\ingston. 

fore drilling slated for this perennial 
ospect. 


‘ow’s Siscoe Mines making out?—P. N., 
‘innipeg. 


hen will Steep Rock pay a dividend?— | 
1. R., Vancouver. 
louldn’t be too far away now. 

there any stock of Lowphos ore on 
ie market?—B. G., Halifax. 
his is not a public company. 
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Tomorrow is in your hands. 


Serving Investors 
Across Canada... 


eens (®) JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 185857 


MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER VICTORIA PRINCE GEORGE LETHBRIDGE 
MEDICINE HAT REGINA MOOSE JAW SWIFT CURRENT 
SASKATOON PRINCE ALBERT BRANDON PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE KENORA KINGSTON GALT ST. THOMAS SIMCOE 
CHATHAM KITCHENER LEAMINGTON WINDSOR 
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Envelopes 
designed 

to 

YOUR 
specifications 
to 








solve 
YOUR 
problems 


INTERNATIONAL 
ENVELOPE LTD. 


MONTREAL ¢ TORONTO « HAMILTON 
OTTAWA + QUEBEC CITY ¢ BEDFORD N.S. 








LOBLAW GROCETERIAS 
Co., LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend for quarter ending April 
14, 1959, has been declared on the 
capital stock of the Company as 
follows: 


First Preference 
Shares, Cumulative 40 cents 
Redeemable Series “B” per share 


The dividend will be payable 
April 15, 1959, to shareholders of 
record at close of business on the 
18th day of March, 1959. The trans- 
fer books will not be closed. Pay- 
ment will be made in Canadian 
Funds. 


By Order of the Board. 


R. G. MEECH, 
Secretary. 


Toronto, February 12, 1959. 





Saturday Night 


covers the broad field of the 
modern Canadian business 
and professional man’s in- 
terests, both in economics 
and in national and _inter- 
national affairs. 


Saturday Night 


Dedicated to the specialized 
iob of reporting Canada’s 
business and contemporary 
affairs. 


On Sale Every Second 
Thursday 


20 CENTS A COPY 

















Estate Tax Act 


ONE OF THE FEATURES of the new Estate 


| Tax Act which differs considerably from 


the treatment accorded under the old 
Act, is the computation of the tax appli- 
cable in the case of persons dying domi- 
ciled outside of Canada. Although a new 
method had been introduced in computing 
the tax applicable, it is new only in so 
far as it applies to estates, but it has been 
copied from a feature of the Income Tax 
Act which has been in existence for a 
good many years. 

Under the Income Tax Act, certain 
payments to non-residents, such as divi- 
dends, interest and rent are generally 
subject to a 15% withholding tax at 
the source. That is the amount of tax 
applicable, and no deduction is made 
for expenses or personal exemptions. This 
apparently, has worked out very well for 
income tax purposes, and the 15% rate 
has now been applied in computing the 
tax on estates. Where a person was domi- 
ciled outside of Canada immediately prior 
to his death, then only such part of his 
estate as was situated in Canada at the 
time of his death is subject to the Federal 
Estate tax. The tax is computed at 15% 
of the value of his property, and no 
deduction is permitted for personal “ex- 
emptions” or for general debts of the 
deceased. There is an exception to this 
rule, however, in that where a debt is 
secured against any of the Canadian 
property, that debt would be deductible in 
computing the aggregate net value of the 
property in Canada. 

Where a citizen of a foreign country 


| is employed in Canada as an officer or ser- 


vant of his country, and he has acquired 
a home in Canada for his residence, such 
home will be exempt from the Federal 
Estate tax if, up to the time of his 
death, he was required by his duties to 
reside in Canada. This provision applies 
only where the other country grants sim- 
ilar relief to Canadians employed in that 


| country by the Government of Canada. 


The Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
each have Succession Duties acts, so that 
in some cases tax is levied at both the 
Federal and Provincial levels. Where 
any property has been taxed in either 
of these Provinces, then relief is granted 
from the Federal tax by way of a tax 
credit of 50% of the tax otherwise pay- 
able on such property. 

Where the Canadian portion of the es- 


| tate does not exceed $5,000 the estate 
| is exempt from Federal tax. Where the 


sR 


Sis RAR ae Re ES 


Your Taxes 







By Garfield P. Smith, CA 


amount exceeds $5,000, the tax appli- 
cable will be reduced, if mecessary, so 
that the value of the estate after payment 
of the Federal tax will not be less than 
$5,000. For example, the tax on an estate 
of $5,100 at 15% would be $765. As 
the balance of the estate would be less 
than $5,000 after the payment of this 
tax, the tax payable is only $100. If the 
value of the estate in Canada were $10,- 
000, the full amount would be subject to 
a tax of 15%, with no deduction. 

In order to determine the value of the 
Canadian portion of the estate, it is nec- 
essary to know the “situs” or situation 
of the property of the estate. Accordingly, 
the Act sets forth several rules to be used 
in determining situs for purposes of the 
Act. For example, if “A” in England 
owes $10,000 to “B” in the United States, 
what is the situs of the debt? The Act 
provides that the debt is deemed to be 
situated in the place where the debtor 
was ordinarily resident at the time of 
death, or, where the debter is a corpora- 
tion, then in the place where the corpor- 
ation is incorporated. The situs of the 
debt in this case, therefore, would be 
England. 

Money payable on a policy of insurance 
effected on the life cf the deceased, is 
deemed to be situated at the place where 
the deceased was domiciled at the time 
of his death. Funds on deposit with a 
branch office of a bank are deemed to 
be situated where the branch office of the 
bank is located. Government bonds in 
bearer form are deemed to be situated 
in the place where they were physically 
located at the time of death. Government 
registered bonds are deemed to be situa- 
ted at the place of registration. These are 
only some of the rules set forth in the 
Act for determining situs of property. 

Although, in general, the Estate Tax 
Act uses terminology that is commo: 
throughout the Income Tax Act, the leg 
islators have still seen fit to use “domi 
cile” as the basis of taxation rather tha 
“residence” as is used in the Income Ta? 
Act. Residence relates to where you hap 
pen to be living at the time, wherea 
domicile is the place you look to as bein: 
your home, and where you intend som: 
day to return. The concepts of domicil: 
and residence are rather involved, but th 
above is a somewhat brief general distinc 
tion. A man born in Canada may hav: 
lived outside of Canada for 50 years an 
could still be domiciled in Canada, a! 
though he is obviously not resident 1: 
Canada. 
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QUALITY 

CANADIAN 

il _~ PRODUCTS 
ae qr MADE FROM 
ee QUALITY 
7 thee | | INCO NICKEL 






Cleanliness, yes! And beauty, too. Nickel-containing stainless 
steel protects the food you eat...and makes the restaurants you 
eat in more attractive. 


Nickel-containing stainless steel resists corrosion from the organic 
compounds present in foods. It is easy to clean...and it has a 
rich silvery lustre that stays bright and beautiful for years. No 
wonder so many modern Canadian restaurants use stainless steel 
equipment. 

Nickel helps give stainless steel its lasting beauty and its excep- 
tional resistance to rust and corrosion. Another example of 
quality Canadian products made from quality Inco Nickel. 


Write for free copy of colourful 32-page illustrated booklet “The Exciting Story of Nickel.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
NICKEL 


COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


55 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


‘ARCH 14th 1959 





Nickel-containing stainless steel coffee urns are good-looking, 
easy to clean and resistant to corrosion. 


Nickel-containing stainless steel is used in commercial dish- 
washing machines to withstand corrosive detergents. 





Milk dispensers and refrigerators made of nickel-containing 
stainless steel, inside and out, protect the purity of foods. 





Kitchens of modern restaurants use nickel-contaiaing stainless 
steel soup kettles, pots, pans. sinks and counter tops. 
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FIRE, CASUALTY 
& AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, Windsor, 
Sudbury, Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Edmonton Vancouver. 

























Varied Auto Rates 


Why is it that the auto rates differ so much 
in different places? Isn’t there some sort 
of averaging system involved to share the 
cost equally?—D.H., Brandon, Man. 


Cost of auto insurance depends on number 
and cost of accidents and premium is rated 
in accordance with the hazard. If you live 
in a big city where auto traffic is often 
bumper to bumper and accidents are com- 
mon you pay higher rate for the additional 
hazard. The driver who lives in a small 
town or rural area, where the hazard is 
not so great, pays a lower rate and for 
this purpose there are 44 rating areas in 
Canada to keep premium rate in approxi- 
mate accord with the hazards in these 
areas. 

Other factors affecting rates include your 
age group. The “under 25’s” have the 
worst driving records so they pay higher 
rates. Business or pleasure use of your 
car is another factor. You are allowed a 
discount on your driving record. Most in- 
surers will grant you a 35% discount off 
the prevailing rate for third party liability 
if you are accident-free for three years. 
For two years you get 20% discount and 
10% for one year accident-free. As more 
and more cars come on our roads and 
more people use cars for travel the hazard 
rises, cost of repairs rises and with them 
auto rates. 


Travel Accidents 


I have a policy of insurance with an Am- 
erican company which pays $5,000 for loss 
of life etc. for which a premium of $6 a 
year is charged and which includes other 
benefits for injuries or death sustained 
while a passenger in land or water convey- 
ance; in air flight or while driving or rid- 
ing in passenger auto. I get this as a mem- 
ber of a certain club. Is this a good 
company and good coverage? — A.C., 
Montreal. 


This is typical of a blanket policy coverage 
of all the members of a particular group. 
The company issuing the policy is quite 
reliable and the coverage is quite good as 
far as it goes. It pays a schedule of stated 
indemnities for accidental death, dismem- 
berment and loss of sight. There is also 
a hospital indemnity of $8 per diem and 
operating room and anesthetic fees. 


by William Sclater 


It should be noted that the indemnities 
payable while travelling as a passenger in 
a licensed public carrier are scaled from 
$5,000 down, but the amounts paid while 
driving or riding as a passenger in a pas- 
senger car are scaled down from a top of 
$1,000. If you are interested in accident 
coverage this could be supplemented by a 
good portal to portal policy for travel 
from any of the big casualty underwriters. 


Safety Deposit Boxes 


What are the costs, period of coverage 
and conditions governing insurance of 
Security Deposit Boxes against loss of 
contents. Where my box is located the 
liability of the renting corporation is to 
exercise ordinary diligence only.—E.M.., 
Toronto. 


Spate of recent publicity in Ontario 
focussed attention on the vulnerability of 
safety deposit boxes in some _ instances. 
Many people saw their lifesavings of any- 
thing from five to $50,000 and more dis- 
appear in these robberies and, unless they 
had insurance they were the losers. In 
addition many companies lost much more 
substantial amounts that totalled the losses 
in millions of dollars. 


In most cases you should definitely in- 
sure a safety deposit box to protect the 
contents and there are two separate forms 
of coverage. One is a straight burglary 
and robbery coverage which protects the 
contents against these two hazards only 
and does not include fire, mysterious dis- 
appearance or other perils. The other form 
is the Broad All-Risks Form of coverage 
which includes practically all perils except 
the risk of war and the possibility you 
might rob yourself. Cost of these cover- 
ages depends entirely on the location and 
type of protection afforded by the vault 
concerned. 

The most inexpensive safety deposit 
boxes to insure are naturally those in the 
head offices of the large banks. There the 
rate for burglary and robbery coverage 
would be 40 cents per $1,000 of coverage 
per annum and, because of the elaborate 
alarm and watchman systems in force 
would rate discounts amounting to at least 
20 cents. This in turn would reduce the 
premium rate to 20 cents per $1,000. For 
the broad all-risks form of coverage in 
that location you would add 30 cents per 
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THE CANADA IRON 
GROUP 
— entirely Canadian 


CANADA IRON FOUNDRIES, 
LIMITED 

Castings, Machinery 

Cast Iron Pipe 


DOMINION STRUCTURAL 
STEEL LIMITED 

DISHER STEEL DIVISION 

C. W. CARRY LTD. 

CALGARY STRUCTURAL 
STEEL LTD. 

WESTERN BRIDGE AND 
STEEL FABRICATORS LTD. 
Structural Steel for Buildings, 

Bridges and Head Frames 
TAYMAR Steel Joists 
Transmission Towers, Control 

Gates, Log Chutes, Barges 

Wharves 
TAYMAR Standard Buildings 
TAYMAR Roof Deck, Wall 

Panels and Underfloor 

Raceways 
TAYMAR Cranes 
Warehouse Steel 


PRESSURE PIPE COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 
HYPRESCON Reinforced 
Concrete Pressure Pipe and 
Fittings 
PRESCON Sewer and 
Culvert Pipe 
PRESCO Concrete and 
Haydite Masonry Units 
Prestressed Concrete 
Structural Shapes 


TAMPER LIMITED 
Electric Motors 
Railway Track Maintenance 
Equipment 


SALES AGENCIES 
RAILWAY & POWER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 
Aviation, Rail, Bus, Truck and 
Industrial Equipment 
Pumps, Steel, Electric 
Motor Control Apparatus 
-APER MACHINERY LIMITED 
KAMYR Pulp Manufacturing 
Equipment 
LUNDBERG AHLEN Dryers 
Evaporators and 
Heat Recovery Systems 
"APER MILL EQUIPMENT 
IMITED 
Barking Drums, Digesters 
Screens, Recovery Systems 
. M. LOVSTED & COMPANY 
CANADA) LIMITED 
Transportation, Logging 
and Mining Equipment 
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“SI SENOR, 
I'l’"S FROM CANADA!” 





“Yes, my friend, it is the best cast iron pipe . . . it is Canada Iron pipe. 
It came all the way from the Trois Riviéres plant of Canada Iron 
Foundries, Limited, by ship and truck to our town of El Tigre 

in north-central Venezuela.” 


After a careful review of pipe products and suppliers, Venezuela’s 
Instituo Nacional de Obras Sanitarias chose wisely . . . Canada Iron 
cast iron pipe . . . for the community water services of El Tigre. _ 
Some 5400 tons of pipe, amounting to 65 miles in length, were shipped 
4000 miles for this installation. 


The Canada Iron Group proudly adds this South American installation 
to its long list of projects for Canadian communities and industries 
from Halifax to Vancouver. Rely on the Canada Iron Group to supply 
highest quality products and unrivalled service . . . anywhere in the world. 


Canada Iron 


founariesd limited 


HEAD OFFICE: 921 SUN LIFE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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$1,000 for a total premium of 50 cents pe: 
$1,000 per annum. 

At the other end of the scale. where 
security or safety deposit box was ir 
a location where there was little pro 
tection of that nature, the rate per $1,00( 
might run as high as $4 for burglary an 
robbery coverage alone. For all-risks 
would be an additional 30 cents. Cost fo 
insurance to protect your bonds and valu 
ables in the average safety vault in th 
suburban areas would run about 90 cent 
per $1,000 for the straight burglary an 
robbery and $1.20 for the all-risks cove 
which is generally recommended. 
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Eligibility for Life 


My father died of tuberculosis when I wa 
eight vears of age. My sister died of 
nephritis at age 26 but my mother is alive 
and well in her sixties and my grand 
parents were all healthy peonle who lived 
the normal lifespan and I have been in per 
fect health all mv 30 odd years. Does this 
family record limit my purchase of life 
insurance in anv wav? T would like to bu 
a $50,000 policy to begin with if T can d 
so without strings attached.—W.M., Oak 


ints ZSOGor Gueseres Vl 
an. 


WILL ENJOY IT! | Lake. 




































Free Booklet of Danish Recipes | While you have had an unfortunate ex- 
Beautifully illustrates Danish dishes perience in losing your father and your 
Write Basil Hobbs & Sons, Dept. SN, 1227 Sherbrooke West, Montreal | sister in such circumstances I do not think 

= ee ear aac | this will adversely affect your own life 
insurance purchase if you are healthy and 
able to pass the medical. I would recom- 
mend vou check up with the life under- 
writers of some of our leading insurance 


companies and see what they have to sas 
If you should have any difficulty please 


Poe | write again. 
ac | 


CRIMSON KING MAPLE 6-8 ft. $10.00 
CUTLEAF WEEPING BIRCH 5-6 ft. 9.00 j 7" 
| No Contract 
MORAINE LOCUST 6-8 ft. 11.50 
SUNBURST LOCUST 6-8 ft. 11.50 
up a Bid Bond for $5,000 but unfortunate 

MOUNTAIN ASH 5 ae _ : oe 

8-10 fr. sa I did not read the addenda to the contri 
LITTLELEAF LINDEN 6-8 ft. 5.80 | as carefully as I should. In consequence | 
REDTWIGGED LINDEN 6-8 ft. 5.80 iW | figured on an ordinary fill instead of a v« 


WEEPING WILLOW 8-10 ft. 7.00 special fill called for and the result is tl 
I will lose the difference in the cost of t 


When I tendered on a job recently I 1 


sali Our Illustrated CATALOGUE of Trees, Evergreens, 
j zee soak es Shrubs, Roses and Perennials lists and describes a 
great number of varieties. Free on request. 


special as against the ordinary, which 
amount to $18,000 if I do the job. Whe! 


idaieitiad: Mitiaiiadi tei should I do?—P.J., Winnipeg. 


fast growing tree. A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 

Since vou are worried [I presume yo 
tender was accepted. Why not go to 1 
company concerned and explain yo 
error. If you are no longer low bidd 
they may give the job to the next tend 
If you do not back up your tender the1 
you will be out $5,000, the amount of t 
Bid Bond if they hold you to it. Wh 
that is an expensive error it is not as ¢ 
pensive as $18,000 would be. But dot 
to compromise and next time make Ss 
vou read the addenda to the contract m¢ 
carefully. 


Head Office: Box 181, Islington, Ont. 


Sales Stations: 2827 Yonge St., Toronto. 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 


North Service Road, 1/3 mile west of Highway 27 
and QE. Cloverleaf. ™ , 


650 Montée de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q. 
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pa'eychoose Canadian magazines 
as the prime medium for 
reaching prime prospects” 










Mr. F. J. Doyle, 
Vice-President. Merchandising Division, 
Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 











Here is what Mr. Doyle says: 
“The market for decorative and functional products of glass lies largely in the 
home-proud and idea-seeking group who read Canadian magazines, both for pleasure and 




















self-education. It is these prime prospects who influence our selection of magazines 

as our prime advertising medium.” 

“We know that the people who have the money and the inclination to purchase such glass 
items as Peacock Mirrors, Twindow Insulating Windows and Alsynite Fiberglas panels, are 
largely the same people who comprise a magazine audience. It’s as simple as that.” 





“In addition, we are staunch believers in the use of ad coupons as one way of increasing 
interest and giving us an indication of an ad’s pulling power. Magazines, more than any other 
medium, are an effective vehicle for such a device. They provide long life 

for our message, and strong evidence of effectiveness.” 





Canadian magazines as a medium give you more “message exposures” per dollar 
than any other media... they make your dollar go further... last longer... work more often 
at a cost per black-and-white page of approximately 1/6th of one cent per reader. 


Ask your advertising agency or the representatives of Canadian magazines for facts 
about what this medium can do for you. 


THE MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF CANADA 


21 Dundas Square Toronto, Canada 
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E Colombia 


CONTINUED FROM 


5,2 
3 


PAGE 


Art. the “Columbus Theater” and the Pal- 


ice of Saint Charles. 


Cartagena, the walled city of Colombia. 


one of the greatest tourist attractions 





South America. During Spanish Col- 
mial days, the Conquistadores used 
tagena as the port of entry and de 
parture fc ill of the continent. Since 
mense fortunes of conquest—gold. sil- 
ver, jewels and the like—were stored ir 
? city sefore shipment, Cartagena 
eeded ications. Great walls, 60 feet 
nd 40 feet wide. were built to com- 

oletely surround the city. These walls took 
» ce ies to build and will undoubt- 

2 stand for thousands of years with 
their impregnable surfaces hardly dented. 


fourists find sailing and swimming most 
enjoyable at Cartagena and a two-hour 


ge ride through the crooked streets 





of the ancient city brings to life the 


Americas earliest days. 


guardian of the 


mance of the 
Fort San Felipe. 


port, still stands alert at the gateway to 


main 


South America. looking out over the 
aribbean as if waiting for the galleons 


coming to collect the fortunes of the Inca 
Spain. 
At the top of the central range of the 
country lies Manizales. “the Switzerland 
Colombia.” Here are the 


in Colombia 


only perma- 
the en- 
Ruiz 
topography 


Alps. 


and 
1 enjoy his sport on the 
rails any time of year. The 


reminds the seasoned tourist of the 


Just a few miles away from Manizales 
ies one of the most fertile valleys in 
South America, the Cauca. center of agri- 
culture in the country. The vallev is worth 


visiting for its lush scenery alone. This 
sn flaw aie iS : 3 "1 
s the land of perennial spring. The 


are always In DdiOOM providing a riot ol 





color against the background of full green 
woods and forests. 
Cali, the major city in the Cauca \ 
is one of the most beautiful Spani 
colonial style cities the tourist will find tn 
Colombia. Its inhabitants, taking great 
pride in the city’s appearance. expend 
remendous amounts of time and energy 


atmosphere that en- 
The 


1 s¥tr rodinart 
IS eXtraordina 


preserving the 


landscap- 


nances Cali to its visitors 


ng of gardens and parks 


and the roads and sidewalks of town are 
I 


) 
nordered with flowers of this semi-tropica! 


ymfortable flying 


olombia’s coffee country. | 


rgest of the 
isual in that 


o~, = > 
repuDilc s tie 


it has maintained its centuries 


d charm while becoming one of South 


le 


\mericas leading 


Medellin are for the most part 


industrial hubs. The 
oo \ la + 
peop © Ot 

rent { 


of ancient descent. a well defined racia 
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group. The colorful marketplace affords 
the curious visitor an opportunity to ob- 
close-up, hear 


serve these “Antioquenos” 
their songs and learn of their customs and 
manners. They are a people of a unique 
proud heritage. stemming from a 
that anthropologists believe to be 


and 
culture 
Pre-Inca, 


group in the hemisphere. 


making them the oldest ethnic 


Barranquilla is the port that acts as the 
link between the giant Magdalena River 
and the Caribbean. Because of its strategic 
and travel, 


location for communication 


life in Barranquilla is fast and exciting. 
Surprisingly enough, however, the city has 
customs and _ traditions 
Colombian. It is a 


Masquerades. 


preserved the 
which 
carniv al 


make it truly 


city without 
and singing in the streets throw 
con- 


peer. 
dancing 
the city into fits of merriment for 
secutive months. 

The sportsminded tourist will find ac- 
tivity Colombia. 


Bullfighting. always thrilling to the “Norte- 


galore in all parts of 
is the favorite spectator sport 
Colombiano. Not far behind Is 
soccer, which immense crowds 
wherever it is played and pits South Am- 
erican nations and cities against one an- 


americano’. 
of the 


d raws 


other. Facilities for participating sports 
such as swimming, golf, tennis. sailing. 
water skiing and fishing are accessible. 


as is snow-skiing in the Manizales region. 
Hunting is good especially at the furthest 
points of the interior and the approaches 
to the Amazon River. A craze now seizing 
avid hunters is the return to the bow and 
the Colombian Indian has 


arrow, a skill 


passed down through the ages. 

All of Colombia is rich with ruins and 
A visitor to 
plateau on 


relics of its ancient cultures. 


the Sabana de Bogota. the 


which the capital is located. will come 
across many giant stone statues dating 
back countless centuries, reminders of the 


Chibchan civilizations. Many of these 


statues as well as icons and ruins of vari- 
ous sizes and types are also found over 
the Cauca Valley countryside. The 
museums of each village and city are 


crammed with these discoveries of the 
nation’s contrasting ages. Evidence of Pre- 
Indian, Spanish and European 


cultures are not only in the museums, but 


Columbus, 


everywhere, in buildings. churches. villas, 
ages and in the people 


tiny mountain vill 


‘mselves 


{vianca, the oldest airline in the Am- 
ericas. flies to Bogota from New York 
every day of the week. Flights from 


Miami to Bogota are available every day 
Wednesday Sunday. 
Special excursion fares are in effect be 
tween New York. Miami and Barranquilla. 
Cali and Medellin. 
village in Colombia 


xcept for and 


Bogota, 
city or 


Cartagena, 
Nearly every 
s within reach of Avianca or its special- 


zed air service. Aerotaxi, whose slogan is, 


Don’t ask us where we fly, tell us where 


you Want to go 


Berlin 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE |? 
Germany. Of these proposals the mo 
important of course have been te 


Rapacki Plan recommending 4 nucle 
“freeze” in Germany, Poland and Czech 
slovakia, eventual nuclear withdrawal a! 
a reduction in conventional armaments is 
well; the Kennan “disengagement” concept 
of a withdrawal of major forces at least 
on the Allied as far as the United 
Kingdom and on the Russian side back 
within the limits of the Soviet Union from 
Central and Eastern Europe; and final'y 
the more “universal” plans for preventing 
surprise attack and eliminating 
testing both of which in the end mu 
affect anv more regional scheme such as 
that envisaged for a German settlement 
What we face therefore is a kind of 
triple level dilemma. Suppose for a 
moment it is not possible to work out 
an agreement before May 27. By June | 
the East Germans are to be in control 
of all the routes of access to West Berlin. 
They begin then to make military and 
civilian communication out of Berlin im- 
possible. Will we force a showdown? 
What form would the showdown 


side 


nuclea! 


take? 
Should we push through in military con- 
voy against the will of the opposing East 
German forces? Should we publicly an- 
nounce that we will hold the Russians 
responsible and treat the East Germans 
as their agents—once Mr. Dulles’ theory? 
A second problem is how far shall we 
insist on German reunification on our 
own terms or now on Chancellor Aden- 
auer’s terms, namely that free elections 
immediately follow reunification. And the 
third and final level is how can we relate 
or how can we avoid relating the German 
decision to the broader strategic future 
of NATO and our whole Western position. 

Probably 
a unity which will emerge as our thinking 
in preparation for the “show- 
down”. Clearly the following possibilities 
deserve Canadian consideration and sup- 
port in bilateral or NATO discussicns 

1. The West must not leave Berlin until 
the evidences of a more general Germ:n 
setthkement appear. 

2. The idea of a Free City is mezn- 
ingless if East German troops with Ri > 
beyond the ¢ 


he answers to all three have 


sharpens 


sian troops immediately 
impinge on that island. 
3. The immediate 
may be to Germanise it by 
Senator Manstfield’s notion of an 
with West German forces & 
Allied forces until a full sett e- 
reaghed and by the West d 
Governments jointly moi 


future of the ¢ 
adopt °g 
inter m 
solution 
placing 
ment Is 
East Germar 
aging the city’s public services. 

4+. Every encouragement should’ % 
given to East and West Germans (0 
negotiate without raising the question o! 
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ist night out—on a golden Orient & Pacific liner bound for Japan 


\RLY TOMORROW you'll see Mount Fuji as 
your Orient & Pacific liner glides into Yoko- 
a harbor. Ashore, Japan is at her most beau- 
- gay with cherry blossoms and festivals. 

ul now it’s time for a “sundowner” by the 
The murmur of the wash and the gentle 
© winds are soothing after a day of games 
swimming and sun. 

u have a delightful “last night at sea” ahead 


ou. A superb dinner in the Continental man- 


A glittering party or concert. And later, 


cing on deck under a soft Pacific moon. You 


ote there’s not a ripple on the drinks in our photograph by Tom Hollyman — underwater wings stabilize all Orient & Pacific liners. 


can have a “last night out” before each fasci- 
nating port of call on your trip—Honolulu, Hong 
Kong, Yokohama, Manila and Singapore. There’s 
still time to book passage on Orient & Pacific’s 
April Far East voyage—or you can go in August. 

Round-trip fares to the Far East start at $986 
first class, $672 tourist. You can sail from San 
Francisco, Vancouver, or Los Angeles. See your 
travel agent. Or write for free brochure. 

Orient & Pacific Lines, Suite N, 210 Post St., 
San Francisco. Cunard Line, General Passenger 
Agents in the United States and Canada. 






















No more lick-and-stick mailing! 


“Tue licked my last stamp, sopped my last envelope flap. They got me 
my postage meter! No more frantic 5 p.m. dashes to the postoffice for 
stamps, no more policing that silly old stamp box. We've gone modern, Man. 
Weve cot Metered Mail! Thank you, Boss!” 

With a meter, you print postage as you need it, for any kind or class 
of mail—directly on the envelope, with a dated postmark, and your 
own small ad, if you like. You always have the right stamp on hand. 

lhe meter seals as well as stamps your mail—most models do both 
simultaneously! Mailing is fast and easy. And metered mail requires less 
handling in the postothce, often catches earlier mail trains and planes. 

l'oday, even the smallest office can have a postage meter, now that 


there's a low-cost, desk model (the DM). One-third of its 










users spend less than $1.00 a day in postage! Electric 
models for larger mailers. Ask the nearest PB office for a 


demonstration. Or send coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


a PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter 


Offices in all principal cities coast-to-coast. 


A YOUR) | ¥ 
' AD 8 05 
Pitney-Bowes 


A postage meter... 

stamps and seals envelopes; most 

models do both jobs simultaneously. 

© Protects vour postage trom loss, 

damage, misuse. Does its own 

accounting. And saves trips to the 

postofthice. 

2 Provides parcel postage on special 

gummed tape, with a dated postmark. 

¢ Prints your own postmark ad 

with the meter stamp, if you like. 

e Requires no minimum mail volume; 

anyone can easily use a postage meter! 
FREE: Handy Postal Slide Guide 


with rates for all classes of mail. 


of Canada, Ltd. 
Dept. 1267, 909 Yonge St 
Toronto 5, Ontario 


02 Send free postal Guide (Q Send booklet 
Name ee 


‘ {ddres c.. 
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1y implied recognition of East Germany 
a State for their need be no “recogni- 
on” simply because negotiations take 
ace. 
5. Out of such negotiations might come 
formula which though not as mislead- 
1g as Ulbrecht’s “confederation” can 
ve a breathing space to West and East 
rermany to find some middle road to- 
ard co-existence within a _ reunited 
ermany. ; 
6. The German problem presently is 
soluble on the absolute terms of either 
de. It may be insoluble even by way of 
compromise but it is certainly insoluble 
nless some creative steps are taken to 
‘rovide a framework within which neither 
ide either “forces” Germany or “uses” 
2r. This would seem to be the crux of 
he question. Is peace in Europe worth 
ome future reduction in the German- 
NATO defence role? Is that peace strateg- 
ically maintainable by us if that role is 
reduced? The answer probably is yes 
providing the U.S. and Britain remain in 
strength on the edge of Germany with 
perhaps some symbolic non-nuclear oc- 
cupation continuing in those parts of 
Germany where Allied forces are now 
based. 


Waste 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


“The surplus plumbing and electrical 
fittings left at the DDS’s in the Knob Lake 
sector alone, amounted to thousands of 
dollars, little of which was recovered due 
io the necessary cost of getting them out 
of the sector. 


“Near Knob Lake a new seaplane base 
was built at Squaw Lake, together with 
in access road to it. An extension could 
lave been added to the existing dock 
»wned by the Iron Ore Company thus 
liminating both the cost of the road and 
he seaplane base. 


“No attempt was made to recover re- 
irnable fuel drums from lakehead sites. 
here are still thousands of returnable 
il and fuel drums scattered throughout 
1¢ Knob Lake Sector and indeed right 
\roughout the Hudson Bay area and it is 
%t possible to say they are all empty. 
“In one instance 1800 oil drums (os- 
nsibly empty) were shipped out from the 
nob Lake Sector to the Imperial Oil 
ealer at Seven Islands. Some of these 
ums were still full on arrival at Seven 
ands and a great number were partly 
ae 

It was this kind of waste and extrava- 
nce which brought the original cost of 
© Mid-Canada Line to its ultimate in- 
ated size. 

It is, of course, not fair to blame the 
hole of the increase from 101 million 
ollars (which had been the initial agree- 
ent in i954 between C. D. Howe, then 
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minister of defence production, and Mr. 
Eadie of the Bell Telephone Company, 
the Management Contractor) to a final 
figure of over 230 million on either the 
management contractor or the government 
agencies involved. There were major 
changes in the basic system design and 
in the physical pattern and items com- 
posing the line. 

For example, it was originally intended 
to use Mark II equipment in a single line. 
but finally Mark I equipment in double 
lines was used. The original 24 channel 
inter-communication system was changed 
to a 39 voice channel. Again, 26 per cent 
more permanent buildings were built than 
estimated in 1955 and the number of sites 
was increased from 83 in the August 1954 
study to 99 at the end. Thus what had 
been estimated at $101,610.000 in 1954 
had become $169.423,000 in June. 1955 
and $230,246,750 in March, 1957. 


It is clear nevertheless that the building 
of the Mid-Canada Line was much more 
expensive than it need have been. The 
reason was the lack of proper supervision 
occasioned by the peculiar fashion in 
which authority for construction of the 
line had been apportioned. Just how that 
authority worked and how confused it was 
will be the theme of the second part of 
this report in the next issue of SATURDAY 
NIGHT. 


Ballet 


Imperial Excellency, and Lilian Jarvis is 
much prettier than any picture Donald 
Mahler might ever paint of her, either 
on or off the stage. 

In the same modern tradition is the new 
ballet added to the repertoire this year, 
Ballad, with music by Harry Somers and 
choreography by Grant Strate. 

Having only seen Ballad once, I can 
scarcely pretend to give any definitive 
judgment on it. It is exciting, energetic 
and well planned with enough of the spirit 
of this continent in it to make it some- 
thing out of the normal tradition of ballet. 
My initial criticism of it is that the music 
often appears to be incidental music com- 
posed to help the ballet. It is better if the 
choreography is designed to fit the music. 
Otherwise, as in the Dance of the Wild 
Boys, we are too conscious of watching a 
show rather than entering into an aesthetic 
and emotional experience. 

In other less severe ballets, the com- 
pany shows a liveliness and athleticism 
which is commendable and for burlesque 
the whole company is extremely good. 
This perhaps is best shown in Gala Per- 
formance where Angela l.cigh shows a 
really well developed talent for it. 

In the more sombre numbers, there is 
a tendency to be too heavy. The Lilac 
Garden is certainly a tragic ballet, but 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


not surely as tragic as Lois Smith, David 
Adams and Donald Mahler would have it. 
They could learn a lot from noticing how 
Celia Franca does “the woman in his past”. 
She is tragic, but not oppressively so. 

In Dark Elegies, a ballet, I must con- 
fess, not to my taste, there is also un- 
relieved darkness and in order to con- 
centrate on the ballet one has to ignore 
Jan Simon’s singing. Yet how can one 
make good singing a mere accompaniment 
—in other words make the voice an extra 
instrument? (I had the same difficulty in 
The Lilac Garden with Charles Dobias 
playing the solo violin). 

Such minor criticisms as the above are 
not meant in any carping spirit, because 
this is a fine ballet company and does 
most of its repertoire really well. If not 
of truly international reputation, it has yet 
excited international comment of a very 
warm kind, not only in the United States, 
where it seems already to have won a 
special place, but in Mexico, too. 

At the beginning of this review, I asked 
if the National Ballet is worthy to be so 
called. I think the answer is a triumphant 
yes. If the Canada Council never did any- 
thing else but give $150,000 to this or- 
ganization it would have justified its 
existence. People at large share that 
opinion, too. Why else would they con- 
tribute over $100.000 last year to cover 
the fantastic costs which a ballet com- 
pany, National or otherwise, must face 
in these days of inflation? 





One Key 
Two Doors. . 


Advertisers have found the 
one key that opens two 
doors to successful sales 
_.. the door to Canada’s 
finest homes and the door 
to the men of decision in 
industry, commerce and 


finance. 


key to both 
these doors is Saturday 
Night Canada’s 
most respected journal of 
informed comment. 


The one 


Use this key and 
open the two doors to 
successful sales for your 
product or service. 
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it is 
Stimulating... 


it is 
thought provoking... 


it is 
entertaining... 


Yet it costs you less 
to subscribe to 
Saturday Night than 
any other comparable 
magazine. 


1 Year $4.00 
2 Years $6.00 
3 Years $8.00 


Why not subscribe now ? 


Fill out this coupon and 
mail it to: 


73 Richmond W. Toronto 1 


Name 
Address 
City 
Prov. | 


Please enter my subscription 
to Saturday Night for _years. 


[_] Bill me 


[_] Payment enclosed 





_ Lighter Side 





by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Conversation with Dr. Johnson 


“I AM THINKING of writing a dictionary,” 
I said to Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

The great man smiled kindly. “A woman 
writing a dictionary is like a dog standing 
on its hind legs,” he said. “We do not 
expect her to do it well; we are surprised 
at her doing it at all.” 

“In writing a dictionary,” he said, “al- 
ways remember that the natural condition 
of the human mind leaves us little to fear 
from censure or to hope from praise.” 

“I think I see what you mean,” I said. 
“The trouble is we don’t use the words 
‘mind’ or ‘condition’ in quite the way 
you used to in the 18th century.” 

“Adumbrate Madam,” said the Doctor. 


“We don’t adumbrate either,” I said, 
“we pinpoint.” 
“Pinpoint?” asked the Doctor, and I 


nodded. “You see, ever since Pavlov we 
use the word condition to pinpoint a pro- 
cess rather than to describe a state. For 
example, food-conditioning, breath-con- 
ditioning, thought-conditioning, hair-con- 
ditioning, air-conditioning—” 

“And mind?” the Doctor asked, “have 
you altered the meaning of mind?” 

“Not exactly,” I said, “we’ve just ex 
tended it. We now call it mindedness. 
Like, civic-mindedness, traffic-mindedness, 
world-mindedness, air-mindedness, space- 
mindedness. And of course, open-minded- 


ness.” 

“And all without mind!” the Doctor 
marvelled. 

“Oh no, no,” I said. “We still have 


minds. Only we call them eggheads.” 

The great lexicographer shook his head. 
And after a moment he said _ heavily, 
“Nothing affords a more striking example 
of the vanity of human hopes than a 
dictionary.” 

I said he mustn’t feel that way about his 
dictionary, since like all conscientious lexi- 
cographers I intended to use his great 
work as a basis, or at any rate a point of 
departure for my own. 

“It’s just a matter of extension.” I said. 
“For instance, think of all the so-called 
‘isms’ that have developed since the print- 
ing of your dictionary. Freudianism, Marx- 
ism, Progressivism, Conservatism, Pro- 
gressive-Conservatism, not to mention Ex- 
istentialism, Dadaism, Momism—” 

“Isms, Madam, are the last refuge of the 
scoundrel,” the Ductor growled. 


“What a wonderful way you have of 
putting things!” I said, and the great man 
smiled. “We that live to please must please 
to live,” he said. And thus encouraged I 
went on, “Then there are all the ‘amas’ 
and ‘niks’,” I said. “Like cyclorama, futur- 
ama, cinerama, motorama, along with no- 
gudnik, beatnik, sputnik—actually the re- 
turns on sputnik are just beginning to 
come in—” 


“Loose sallies of the mind,” said the 
Doctor, “irregular, undigested pieces.” 


“Still, they have to be included,” | 
pointed out, and added encouragingly, 
“There are still plenty of familiar words 
that have simply taken on new meaning by 
adding a terminal preposition. Take ‘out’ 
for instance. From this we get handout, 
tryout, walkout, washout, lockout, knock- 
out, sellout, fallout, just to mention a few 
examples. Or ‘in’, which gives us drive-in. 
trade-in, stand-in, step-in, etc. etc. Then 
there is ‘up’ from which we get setup, 
pickup, lineup, walkup, mixup, makeup, 
closeup, standup, stickup, speedup and 
smashup . . 

“I have often remarked on the endear- 
ing elegance of female conversation,” the 
Doctor said, glaring, “but in this case—” 


“You have also remarked,” I put in. 
“that curiosity is one of the permaneni 
characteristics of a vigorous mind. Aren't 
you even curious about gobbledygook?” 

After a moment the Doctor sat dow: 
again. “Madam, you may adumbrate 
gobbledygook,” he said. 

“Well, how about this, just as an ex 
ample,” I said. “ ‘Motivational study in 
dicates that the operational factor in al 
coholism is undercompensation — taking 
affectational and usually pathologica’ 
form’?” I left this with him for a moment 
then I explained, “All it means is, “The 
drunk is just a sick man’.” 

He snorted contemptuously. “If a mai 
really thinks that there is no differenc: 
between Virtue and Vice, why, Madam 
let us count our spoons when he leave 
our house.” 

“But we weren't talking about Vice an 
Virtue,” I said,- “we were talking abou 
language.” 

“Madam, we don’t speak the sam: 
language,” said Dr. / ohnson, and vanished 
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The Ungrateful voice an objection. If Mr. Celovsky said, Nothing could be farther from the h 
2 as Mr. Copps alleges he did— truth. I paint as a profession, I have 
i law is not concerned travelled by bus, train and plane, I love 


My ATTENTION has just been directed to 


vour issue of January 31. specifically to “re . ee ~ 
on 3 Prete ye with the truth. or even with what is right. to fish and shoot, and am constantly sur 


Page 10, an article by Edwin pps en- ; pees ; se ; Fi 
oy a Provk Pe pare ri It’s just a means of using or getting along rounded by friends who enjoy the same 4 
titled nknown Prophet in a New ; ' oat : erat ; 5 ; : 
eee — . with rules that might be right or wrong. activities. An exceptional case you say 4 

a 


Country”. : ; oat : Ss 
~ teak Communists and Nazis can still be good Not at all. 

As a Canadian by birth I have always S ; 

: : lawyers The greatest source of wealth this 


been impressed with the fact that I had ; La : . r : 
x aes: ke. ek ss ‘ he is giving voice to such utter non- world has, is children. Not the children F 
oO enoice in Mal regard and (tAat on Ss Xs - : e B 
iis eine: enue eleediee es a sense that every other statement made by who conform to a particular set of physi- 
wt Was DOrn elsewhere and after due ; , . 

cal standards, but all children, for whe 


a him must be cpen to question. 
consideration chose to adopt Canada as a re eee ee 
: I do not know whether or not Mr. can tell when the leaders of tomorrow 


his home could at least make the claim aes ; ‘ 

that he wa Canadian by choic - Celovsky has ever come under the in- may be born? We are not all born leaders, 

(nat f Sa anadian y choice ar 3 oa : ; E 2 . : 
fluence of the law as it is practised in which is fortunate, because there is a def- 





not by accident of However. when 2 : : 8 : 
a ag ee ee aE Canada. If he had he could not, in all inite need for more followers than leaders 

itd vil. PRS? QUULEUIE S tron iT. : ‘ e . ‘ 
~ ieee ee eae Se honesty. have made this statement. To in a society such as ours. Each one has F 
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Celovsky and the difficulties he experi- , : : . . 

slid ia tails. oe a a Sia “", bracket the lawyers of Canada with com- a part to play in the scheme of things and 

CUS. ti ilicts mS 4 sViliS iil anauda, me ” ° . = : . . 
munists and nazis is mass slander in without him the world will never be quite 


a ae } Rs mani nies } } 
menial jobs he had to perform. the shat- 


tered high hopes that he nourished with pi patna is-seadiins poet ae eathaniotl : 
apnnescit tek soled Cuanda would de tor ties educated person to indulge, more especially A child with a crippled body may be- 
after his experience and educaticn. I must one who has accepted so many benefits come an adult with a crippled body but 
: from the country which has given him this need not prevent him from being 
sanctuary. complete and useful member of the human 
VANCOUVER WALTER S. OWEN race. It has been suggested that to ex 
inddd nebineio tii satin mine ee eee tinguish the spark of life in abnormal! 
. te Canadian Bar Associalion — babies would alleviate much anguish and 


> + + ; sie } t r 
confess tO some douodt as to whether or 


1 ; 1 \ : 
nat he nnoht ta h . j r sce 1 
not Ne ougnt to Nave Deen given refuge in 


Roglrii) usr eeeenenaeas naeimeretione 


Deen given a grant for a year’s study at arr 

the University of Montreal. which enabled mental pain from the parents. I wonder 
. L L VW. L Ca tiivi auieu “2 

ah Sen-anmien ies Canady Saetec’. » dec. if those who propound such a theory; 

turer’s job at th ge have ever seen the love in the eyes of 


the same University, a fif- \ : ; ; 
soins ada A Purpose in Life a mother for her ugly or deformed child? 





teen hundred dollar grant by the Canadian 

cli Mi taeaens Miomananiy eka a sie _ May © FIRST point out that these jottings Human love goes far beyond that which 

fellowship at Heidelberg University and a 2f€ Mot to be considered as a categorical is beautiful 

farther fifteen iuadred dollar srant hav rebuttal of N. J. Berrill’s article, but are I would like to propose two question» 
made to his fellow refugee sty. the thoughts that come to the mind of one to those who believe that deformed in 

dent and now wife. I should have thought Who was an abnormal baby. Fer that mat- fants should be destroyed. 

hat he would have been overcome oe ter | suppose you could say that I’m an First: If a child of yours was born wit 





to the extent that [m a twisted body would you immediate 


rit 
4HUUll, 





on to all of these he has ap- Confined to a wheel chair because of spas- and without question ask the Doctor 

en given a ich bv the Can- ‘tc paralysis. However that’s as far as kill it? 
sovernment at the not inconsider any abnormality goes. I have come to Second: If you were now confined 
ealize over the years that a good pair a wheel chair or bed because of a ph 





ble figure of $4900 a vear 
Of course. Mr. Celovsky mav not have Ff legs are only suitable for getting from sical disability, would you feel that li 
seen quoted correctly. Perhaps he hay  O2¢ Place to another, and with the advent was no longer worth living, and wou 
been misquoted in his reported attack of the automobile, few people are even you have the courage of your convictio ; 
pon almost every man who was making USimg them for that any more. to take your own life? , 
those ho \ ] ‘ ; eo L J a > b 
history when he was entering his teens What those, who would have deformed If both of these questions can thoug! 


. Se eee babies destroyed fail to comprehend. is. fully and truthfully be answered “Yes 





vhen he states that Canada has ignored ‘at the body is nothing more than a she'l then you are entitled to express your opi 4 
Mr. Celovsky’s work. It may be that when '2 which to house the spirit and the mind. jons. If, however, the answer to eith 
Mr. Celovsky considers all the benefits he With the mind, and time, (which is one question is “No” your arguments cea 
seems to have received from Canada in Of the compensations for a disability). We to be valid because the words are a he 

be hehe of th fe to which he would C22 see the forest through the trees, and ow expression of something which is n 

— he had ned in: th begin to understand the world around us. believed. 

nd of th. he will not wish to sup- 22d eur fellow man. We are not so deeply In closing I leave you with a thoug 
sort the statements which are attributed Mmimersed in the mad rush to be top dog. . €. a a a : 

ort the statements which are attributed . . a which has far reaching implications. Pe 


eee iti that we have no time for cont atio . aaa : 
him. . have no time for contemplation haps God in His infinite wisdom cre: C 


i a 5 a ne Se This is not to say that we just sit on our 
Everyone is, of course, entitled to form 50? SS 80 98 ~ ed wrong so we would know what 
om » pmininn of the fareoninc: bus fammies and watch the world go by. . : 
is own opinion of the foregoing: but _ ; right. and perhaps He created imperte 





when Mr Celovsk} has attributed to him tion to help us understand the near pe 
tatement which slanders the honoured ANSWER TO PUZZLER fect with humility. 
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...and thereby grew a tradition 


When United Empire Loyalist 

Thomas Adams opened his distillery 

in Niagara, his concern was to make the 
finest product within his knowledge 

and ability. Today, the products 

of Thomas Adams Distillers Limited 
continue to reflect this philosophy. 
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Adams Antique—a Collector’s Item— 
and each of the truly superb Adams 
brands is the finest Canadian rye whisky 
in its class. You have an adventure in 
good taste awaiting you. Start serving— 
and enjoying—Adams Whisky and 
Adams Gin soon. 
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“I want to know the steps 
by which men passed from 
barbarism to civilization" 

—VOLTAIRE 
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HIs SHORT trial membership will demonstrate, first of all, the 

| Club’s unique Book-Dividend system, through which members 
regularly receive valuable library volumes—either completely with- 
out charge or at a small fraction of their price—simply by buying 


books they would buy anyway. 
DOCTOR ZHIVAGO 


The six-volume set will be sent with the first book you purchase. 
The five other books can be chosen from at least 200 Selections and 


Alternates that will be made available during the next year. iiisiak amaeeaneiaane 


THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


“A thrilling panorama of human history” 


IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP [SEE BELOW] 


THE UGLY AMERICAN 
by William J. Lederer | Book-of-the-Month Club* and send THE 


and Eugene Burdick $4.75 STORY OF CIVILIZATION in six volumes, 
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CLIFTON FADIMAN 































BY Will Durant 
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[ RETAIL PRICE $772 | 





os wat “ans” 

..- if you agree in this Trial Membership to buy six 

books from the Club during the next year from at 
least 200 to be made available 


VOL. | 
The civilizations of ancient Egypt— —and of India, China 
and Japan from the beginning to our own day. 


vr ! 
VOL. Il 


A history of Greek government, industry, philosophy, 
art, from the earliest times through the brilliang climax 
of 5th-century Athens to the Roman conquest. 

VOL. Il 

The rise of Rome from a crossroads town to the center 
of the world, ending with the collision of pagan and 
Christian morality and the collapse of classic civilization. 
VOL. IV 

Medieval civilization from Constantine down to Dante. 
VOL. V ‘ 

A history of Italy’s Golden Age beginning with the 
birth of Petrarch and ending with the death of Titian. 
VOL. Vi 

Europe’s world-shaking religious conflicts, beginning 
two centuries before Luther and ending with Calvin. 





BEGIN MEMBERSHIP WITH 


DOCTOR ZHIVAGO By Boris PASTERNAK [iu 


—or with any other book listed below 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. c673 ; 


by Boris Pasternak $4.50 | 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as_ a member of the 


charge), with the purchase of my first selec- 





You will also find that you will pay—on the average—20% less 
for these books than you would otherwise. 


If you continue after this six-book trial membership, with every 
second Club choice you buy you will receive, without charge, a 
valuable Book-Dividend averaging around $6 in retail value. 


More important than the saving, this sensible system will keep 
you from missing the books you intend to read. 


Why immediate action is advisable: A single edition of this 
Durant set has been printed as part of the Club’s usual spring 
promotional effort—enough to meet the expected demand. If the 
supply is exhausted, there will be an unavoidable delay in fulfilling 
orders—at least four months, since it takes that long to print and 
bind an edition of such a large set. If your order is received after 
the present edition is all spoken for, you will be notified and may 
then either cancel your membership or defer it until a new edition 
can be printed. 


by Harry Golden $4.75 


THE COMING OF THE NEW DEAL 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Price (to members only) $5.75 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 
by John Kenneth Galbraith $6.00 


AKU-AKU by Thor Heyerdahl $4.50 


THE MOST OF S. oan 
J. Perelman 
Price (to eimtuaes only) $5.95 


ANATOMY OF A MURDER 
by Robert Traver $4.50 


i 
WOMEN AND THOMAS HARROW 
by John P. Marquand 
Price (to aiichens only) $4.50 
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THE KING ee DIE 
by Mary Renault $3.25 


INSIDE RUSSIA TODAY 
by John Gunther 
Price (to members only) $4.50 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
‘ by Alan Moorehead 
Price (to members only) $4.25 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND 
FOREIGN POLICY 
by Henry A. Kissinger 
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Price (to members only) $5.25 





tion, checked at left. I agree to purchase at 
least five additional monthly Selections—or 


i 
' 
R 
4 
billing me $6.00 (plus a small mailing | 
i 
; 


Alternates—during the first year I am a 
member, Thereafter I need buy only four 
such books in any twelve-month period to 
maintain membership. I have the right to 
cancel my membership any time after buy- 
ing six Club choices. After my sixth pur- 
chase, if I continue, I am to receive a 
Book-Dividend* with every second Selection 
—or Alternate—I buy. (A small charge is 
added to cover postage and mailing.) 
PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set 
of books offered at a special combined price— 
is counted as a single book in reckoning Book- 
Dividend credit, and in fulfilling the member- 
ship obligation, 


Mr 
Me. bssssee eserceececsesecscece oe cecceceeeee 
Miss (@iease print plainly)” 


Addre88, .crecsovcersocceccessoccecsecsecceccooe 
City. ..coccocccccccccoscesccccceess sLOMGscveees 


Province...seseess Cover ccccccceccecccesese eee 


Books for Canadian members are shipped from 
Toronto duty free, and may be paid for in either 
U.S. or Canadian currency. 
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*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 
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